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A TALE OF THE YEAR 1651.* 


By Wriu1AmM Harrison AINSWORTH. 


Book the first. 
THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER. 
XV. 
HOW CROMWELL RECONNOITRED THE CITY FROM RED HILL. 


No attempt was made by either of the Royalist commanders 
stationed on the western side of the Severn to repair Massey’s dis- 
astrous defeat at Upton. The first tidings received of the conflict 
by Dalyeli were from the wounded general himself, and it was 
then too late to act. Montgomery did not dare to. quit his post 
at Powick, nor to detach Keith with any troops. Early next day, 
Upton Bridge having been sufficiently repaired to allow them to 
Hee over it, Lambert was joined by Fleetwood, Ingoldsby, and 

arrison, with their regiments of horse and foot; so there were 
now ten thousand Parliamentary soldiers at Upton. The Royalist 
troops encamped at Old Hills, on Newland-green, and at Lew- 
thorn, drew closer to Worcester, and a new camp was formed 
between Upper Wick and Pitmarston. 

No one profited more by Lambert’s victory than Judge Lech- 
mere. Not only did he escape payment of the fine imposed upon 
him by Massey, which became due on the very day when that 
general was worsted, but he got rid of his obnoxious guests, and 
avoided all further pains and penalties, for if Massey had not 
been compelled to beat a hasty retreat, he would assuredly have 
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carried him off as a prisoner. As soon as he could venture forth 
with safety, the judge rode over to Upton to congratulate Lambert 
on his victory. At the same time, he begged him to make 
Severn End his head-quarters. The Parliamentary general wil- 


lingly accepted the offer, and was installed that night in the room 
-which his adversary had quitted in the morning, with the full 


intention of returning to it. 

Next day, the other generals who had just crossed the river 
were established at Severn End, and treated by the judge with 
the greatest hospitality. Whatever personal annoyance he had 
endured, Judge Lechmere could not complain that his house 
had been damaged or plundered by the Cavaliers ; and this was 
more than could be said of Captain Hornyold’s residence—Black- 
more Park—which was stripped by the rapacious Republicans, 
Colonels Goff and Gibbons. Madresfield Court was summoned by 
Fleetwood to surrender, but the commander of the garrison re- 
fused, and the siege was postponed. 

Lambert’s victory was in the highest degree satisfactory to 


Cromwell. The seizure of the pass at Upton Bridge was part of. 


the Lord General’s plan, but it had been accomplished more 
expeditiously than he had anticipated. Though some miles off 
on the south of the city with the main body of his army, he was 
in constant communication with his generals, and directed all 


their movements. On the 28th of August, as we have pre-. 


viously mentioned, he made White Lady Aston, distant about 
five miles from Worcester, his head-quarters; and on that evening 
he was joined by Colonel Lilburn, who had arrived with his 
victorious troops from Wigan, in Lancashire. 

The old manor-house of White Lady Aston, which originally 
belonged to a nunnery of the Benedictine order, situated in the 
northern suburbs of Worcester, was now occupied by Mz. 
Symonds, and by this gentleman, a thorough-going Republican, 
Cromwell was heartily welcomed. Almost midway between this 
place and Red Hill, until quite recently, had stood another fine old 
manor-house, belonging to Sir Robert Berkeley, and it was in this 
large mansion, the position of which perfectly suited him, that the 
Lord General meant to fix his quarters; but he learnt from his friend 
Mr. Symonds that the mansion no longer existed—it having been 
burnt down only three days previously by the Scottish Presby- 
terians, because Sir Robert Berkeley, its owner, when one of the 
Justices of the King’s Bench in the time of the late king, had given 
his opinion for ship money. 

Judge Berkeley, we may remark, had been very hardly used. 
Impeached for high treason, he was fined twenty thousand pounds, 
deprived of his office, and imprisoned in the Tower. His house 
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had been plundered by the Parliamentarians in the first siege of 
Worcester, and now it was burnt down by the soldiers of the 
sovereign, whose cause he warmly 4 orted. Nevertheless, his 


loyalty was unimpaired. It is to this high-minded and charitable 
man that Worcester owes the Berkeley Hospital. 

As Cromwell rode through Spetchley Patk, on his way to Red 
Hill, early next morning, he stopped to look at the blackened ruins 
of the fine old mansion, with which he had been well a 
and though not easily moved, he was touched by its melancholy 
aspect. A pleasant spot it had been, but it was now an utter 
ruin—nothing being left standing except the stables. 

“These Scots,” he remarked to Dighton, an inferior officer of 
his life guards, who was in constant attendance upon him, “ have 
done worse than the men of Ephraim did, when they threatened 
to burn down Jephtha’s house upon him with fire. “Tis a mean 
and dastardly revenge, and they will pay for it. Those stables 
are large,” he said, observing them carefully; “and the rooms 
connected with them must be commodious. I will pass the night 
here. Hold thy peace, Dighton. I know what thou wouldst say 
—but I care not if the rooms have been occupied by grooms.” 

Dighton gave the necessary orders while the Lord General rode 
slowly along the noble avenue of elm-trees that led to the place 
where the old mansion once stood. Within Spetchley Park, 
which was charmingly wooded, and contained a fine sheet of 
water, the main body of the Parliamentary army was encamped. 
Next came Lord Grey of Groby’s brigade, and the camp con- 
tinued, at intervals, to Red Hill, where Lilburn’s regiment was 
now stationed. 

As Cromwell approached Red Hill, he heard the sound of 
cannon, and, quickening his pace, soon learnt that the guns of 
Fort Royal had opened upon Lilburn’s troops while they were 
taking up a position on the heights. 

As no damage was done, Colonel Lilburn did not return the 
fire. “ Let them waste their ammunition if they will,” he said to 
his engineers. ‘‘ They have not too much to spare.” 

Cromwell was of the same opinion. 

“Tt would be useless to cannonade them from these heights,” 
~ said to Lilburn. “ But I will’soon get near enough to reach 
them.” 

Accompanied by a regiment of musketeers and a train of artil- 
lery, he then rode on to Perry Wood, which, as we know, faced 
Fort Royal, and, in order that the movement might not be dis- 
covered by the Royalists, he shaped his course through the 

unnery Wood, so designated because it had once belonged to 
the old convent we have alluded to in deseribing White Lady 
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Aston, and entered Perry Wood, where his men could be hidden, 
He then gave orders that during the night a strong breastwork 
should be raised on the south of the hill, and a battery of heavy 
guns mounted, which would command Fort Royal. 

This done, he returned as he came, attended only by a small 
escort ; but he halted ‘for a short time at the Nunnery Farm to see 
what the enemy were about. The engineers on Fort Royal had 
not made any discovery of the troops concealed in Perry Wood 
and were still firing away uselessly at Lilburn’s camp on Red Hill, 

Throughout the day the Lord General remained with Lilburm, 
and together they reconnoitred the enemy from various points of 
Red Hill, examining the new lines of fortifications, which sur- 

rised them by their extent, and being much struck by the 
formidable appearance of the Castle Mount. But they had troops 
as well as fortifications to examine—the main body of the king’s 
army being now posted on this side of the city. 

This was what they beheld. From Friars’-gate on the east to 
the south-west angle of the fortifications near the river, the city 
wus surrounded by troops. Lesley’s brigade had descended from 
King’s Hill, and now occupied the Blockhouse fields. This Scottish 
cavalry seemed to give Cromwell little uneasiness, and he smiled as 
he pointed them out to Lilburn, but*he did not regard with equal 
indifference the large force under the Duke of Hamilton, which 
occupied the London-road, and commanded the approach to the 
Sidbury-gate. Nor did either of them think lightly of the regi- 
ments respectively commanded by the Duke of Buckingham, Lord 
Wilmot, Colonel Legge, and Colonel Lane. Lilburn thought 
General Middleton’s brigade likely to give him trouble. Middle- 
ton’s troops were posted near the river, on the spot where Diglis’s 
Bowling-green was subsequently laid out. 

Such was the disposition of the royal forces on the south and 
south-east sides of Worcester when the two Parliamentary leaders 
examined them from Red Hill. Cromwell looked upon the troops 
as already scattered and consumed. But Lilburn was struck by 
their gallant appearance, and did not refuse them the tribute of a 
soldier’s admiration. 


XVI. 


IN WHICH MASSEY PROPOSES A NIGHT ATTACK ON THE ENEMY. 


THE greatest consternation reigned within the city. Massey's 
defeat at Upton had been felt as a heavy blow, and the boldest 
amongst the Cavaliers were much discouraged by it, The appear 
ance of the enemy on the southern heights increased the alarm of 
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the citizens, and some of the most timorous began to think of flight. 
For the credit of the loyal city, and its brave inhabitants, we are 
happy to record that these were very few in number. A procla- 
mation was made that all who desired to depart might do so, but 
none availed themselves of the permission. The excitement caused 
by the movement. of the troops, and the cannonade from Fort Royal, 
soon roused the spirits of the citizens, and enabled them to shake 
off their depression. Charles showed no symptoms of misgiving; 
but on the contrary, seemed full of energy and resolution. He 
aid an early visit to Massey, whose wounds had detained him at 
_ $t. John’s, but did not reproach the unfortunate general. Massey, 
however, could not sufficiently deplore his error. 

“T have committed a great fault,” he said. “ Your majesty 
may forgive me; but I can never forgive myself. Here I am, 
stretched on this couch, when I ought to be with my regiment! 
Oh! that Heaven would grant me sufficient strength to meet 
the enemy.” 

“Make yourself easy, general,” replied Charles, kindly. “ You 
will soon be able to serve me again.” 

“T trust so, sire,” groaned Massey. “I shall die if I am kept here 
long. Cromwell, I am told, has appeared on Red Hill.” 

“Lilburn’s regiment is on the brow of the hill. Cromwell is at 
Spetchley,” replied Charles. 

“And I am here, and cannot face them,” cried the wounded 
man, in a tone of anguish. 

“ Be patient,” said Charles. 

“T cannot be patient, sire, when I think what might be done. 
Were I able ‘to.move, I would attack Cromwell in his head- 
quarters this very night, and either slay him, or sell my life in 
the attempt. But I cannot do it—I cannot do it,” he added, 
sinking back with a groan. 

“A night attack might be made upon Lilburn-—or upon an 
outpost,” observed Charles. 

“That is not enough, sire,” rejoined Massey, raising himself, 
and speaking with such earnestness that for the moment he forgot 
his wounds; “Cromwell himself. must be reached. I would give 
twenty lives, if I.had them, to win you the crown.” 

“T feel your devotion,” said Charles. “The attempt might be 
successful, but it is so desperate that none but yourself would 
make it.” 

“Yes, sire, there are others—many others—who would not 
shrink from the task, but the bravest, the most determined, the 
most trustworthy of your generals, is Middleton. Let him take 
my place.” 

“Will he take it, think you?” 
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“Joyfully, sire. I will answer for him as I would for myself, 


He will need fifteen hundred of the best horse and foot. Let 


him take with him Sir William Keith and Colonel Legge, 
Both can be relied on. Let the word be ‘ Death to the 
Regicide? But they must not return until their work is 
accomplished.” 

“J will summon a council forthwith, and lay the matter before 
them,” said Charles. 

“T pray you do not, sire,” rejoined Massey, earnestly. “If the 
enterprise is to succeed, it must be kept secret. Confide it only 
to those you can trust, as the Duke of Hamilton, Colonel 
Drummond, and Sir Alexander Forbes. Above all, let not Lesley 
hear of it. One word more, sire, and I have done. The cami- 
sade must take place to-night—an hour after midnight—when 
the rebels are lulled to repose. Then Middleton must dash through 
Lilburn’s camp, and cut his way through all other obstacles to 
Spetchley.” 

“T am half inclined to lead the attack myself,” said the king. 

“Tt must not be, sire. You would throw awav your life. The 
chances are a thousand to one against Middleton’s return. But 
that matters little if he can accomplish his object. Should the 
enterprise succeed you will forgive me the loss of Upton Bridge.” 

“1 have already forgiven you,” replied Charles. “I will see 
Middleton forthwith.” : 

And, bidding Massey a kindly farewell, he took his departure. 

The king had intended to visit the camp just formed at Wick, 
but his plans being now changed, he crossed the bridge, and sent 
on Careless with a message to Middleton, who was posted out- 
side the city, opposite Frog Gate, with his regiment, bidding 
the general attend him without delay at the Commandery, and 
bring with him Sir William Keith and Colonel Legge. We have 
already mentioned that the Duke of Hamilton was quartered at 
the Commandery, and on the king’s arrival at the ancient hospital, 
he found the duke in the refectory—a large and beautifully pro- 
portioned hall, with an open roof of richly ornamented woodwork, 
a minstrel’s gallery, and lofty windows, filled with exquisitely 
painted glass. With the duke was Sir Alexander Forbes, the com- 
mander of Fort Royal, and the king remained in converse with them 
until Careless appeared with General Middleton and the others. 

The whole party then adjourned to an inner room, better 
adapted than the refectory, for secret discussion, and Careless was 
stationed at the door to prevent all chance of interruption. 

The apartment looked on a small garden, and the day being ex- 
tremely warm, one of the windows was unluckily left open—un- 
luckily, we say, for a personage*outside, apparently a gardener, 
contrived to place himself so near it, that he overheard all that 
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ssed within. The conference did not last long. General 
Middleton, as Massey had foreseen, at once undertook the daring 
enterprise, and both his companions were eager to share the danger 
with him. 

When all had been discussed and settled, General Middleton 
said to the king: 

“Your majesty need not fear that the design will be betrayed. 
Not till the latest moment shall the men know on what enter- 
prise they are to be employed, and even then they shall not be 
aware of our precise aim. Before dawn your majesty.shall hear 
that the blow has been struck, and if I cannot come myself, some 
one more fortunate will bring you the glad tidings.” 

With this, he took his departure with his companions, 


XVII. 


HOW THE SUBURBS OF THE CITY WERE BURNT. 


Every moment of that eventful day had its employment for 
the king, who had now a most painful duty to perform. Most re- 
luctantly had he given his assent to the execution of the stern decree 
of the council of war, which enjoined that all persons dwelling 
without the walls should remove their goods forthwith, and take 
refuge within the city, since it was necessary that their habitations 
should be burnt down, in order that they might not afford shelter 
to the foe. Now, the suburbs of Worcester, as we have already ex- 
plained, were extremely populous, and consequently great numbers 
of houses—indeed, several small streets—were thus doomed to de- 
struction. The greater part of the luckless occupants obeyed the 
mandate without a murmur, though it deprived "bie of a home. 
The mayor, the aldermen, and the sheriff rendered every assistance 
in their power, and the goods of the poor folks thus ousted, were 
temporarily placed in the churches. The king expressed his pro- 
found sympathy for the sufferers, and promised them compensation 
for their losses. Alas! it was but a promise. 

The occasion called forth the active zeal of Jane Lane, and 
never had it been more energetically displayed. Accompanied 
by Sir Clement Fisher and her brother, she rode through all the 
districts destined to destruction, and wherever she found a little 
crowd assembled, or heard murmurs, she halted and earnestly ex- 
horted submission to the decree. 

- “Blame not the king,” she said, .“ for this severe measure, 
but blame the great rebel and regicide, who ‘has rendered it 
necessary. It is Cromwell, the murderer of your martyred sove- 
reign, who comes hither to ravage your city, and slay your 
nghtful king, that he may set himself up in his place, who thus 
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drives you from your homes. Charles, your king, loves you, and 
would save you from this ruthless general and his fierce and fanatical 
soldiery, who will put you all to the sword if they obtain the 
victory. Resist, therefore, to the uttermost. Better that your 
houses should be burnt down than that they should afford shelter 
to such an enemy. Better your wives should be driven forth than 
exposed to the insults of Cromwell’s soldiery. Quit your homes 
without hesitation and without murmuring, but with the deep dcter- 
mination to be avenged upon the foe. "Tis a sacrifice you are called 
upon to make for your king—but we all make sacrifices for him, 
Right, justice, truth are on our side: treason of the darkest dye, 
rebellion and oppression, are on the other. Fight for your lawful 
king. Place your trust in Heaven, and you will triumph over 
these bloodthirsty rebels.” 

While uttering these stirring words, which produced an extra- 
eH impression upon those who heard them, she looked as if 
inspired, Her beautiful features assumed a very different expression 
from that which they ordinarily wore. For the moment they 
had lost all their softness, and when speaking of Cromwell, her 
eyes flashed as with lightning, her proud nostrils distended, and 
her delicate lips curled fiercely. Her beauty, her energetic lan- 
guage, and fiery looks produced, as we have said, the strongest 
effect upon her auditors, and roused within them a burning desire 
of vengeance. No longer they thought it a hardship to quit 
their homes, but were eager to fight for the king, and, if need 
be, lay down their lives for him. All feelings of discontent were 
subdued, and the greatest enthusiasm for the royal cause was 
awakened. Even the women who listened to her were almost as 
much roused as their husbands. Nor when she had departed did 
the effect of her eloquence subside. Wrath against Cromwell had 
now taken possession of every breast. Old Noll was the real 
author of the cruel decree. Old Noll had driven them from their 
homes. Old Noll would burn down the city itself, and massacre 
them all, men, women, and children, if he could. But the king 
would prevent it. Long live the king!—Down with the Re- 
public ! 

N ae had come on before all the necessary preparations were 
completed. Combustibles having been placed in most of the 
houses, and bands of men employed to set fire to them at a given 
signal, the conflagration began almost simultaneously on ‘every 
side, and in a surprisingly short space of time the city was encom- 
passed by a semicircle of fire. The .spires and towers of the 
churches caught the red reflection of the flames, and a ruddy glow 
illumined the massive roof and tower of the cathedral. All the 
principal buildings were lighted up. 

Viewed from the heights, it seemed as if the fire, which burnt 
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Boscobel. 165 
with great fierceness, was gaining upon the walls and gates; but 
this was not so, all needful precautions having been taken to 
prevent its too near approach. Luckily the night was almost 
calm. A gentle breeze from the south carried the flames from 
the city. Overhead hung a cloud of smoke. The spectacle was 
magnificent; the soldiers could be seen on the gates and walls, the 
engineers on the summit of Fort Royal and the Blockhouse, while 
all the troops outside the city were clearly distinguishable. 

The conflagration did the Royalists an unexpected service by 
revealing the engineers engaged in raising the breastwork in front 
of Perry Wood. The operations of these men were quickly 
stopped by the guns of Fort Royal, to which they offered an ex- 
cellent mark. ‘Two artillerymen and a matross were killed, and 
the rest dispersed. 

The defenders of the fort, having thus learnt that a detachment 
of the enemy was hidden in Perry Wood, continued their can- 
nonade briskly,*and sent shot into different parts of the thicket in 
the hope of dislodging the Parliamentarians, Little did they think 
that among those whom they had driven off was the Lord General 
himself, who chanced at the time to be superintending the con- 
struction of the breastwork. One of the artillerymen was killed 
close beside him. 

With the utmost calmness, Cromwell gave orders to the en- 
gineers to suspend their work till the fire had burnt out, and 
then deliberately withdrew to a place of safety, whence he watched 
the progress of the conflagration, the cause of which he had com- 


prehended from the first. Several shots passed over his head and — 


shattered the trees beyond him, as he stood behind a hedge bank 
with his constant attendant Dighton. His curiosity was excited, 
for the fortifications were more completely revealed by this fierce 
glare than by daylight. He could count the large guns on Fort 
Royal, and the sakers, demi-cannons, culverins, and falcons on the 
Blockhouse. 

“Ha!” he suddenly exclaimed. “ Methinks I see the young 
man, Charles Stuart, on the summit of yon blustering fort, which 
he took from Colonel James, and which I shall soon retake from 
him. Were he wise, he would stop this furious and senseless 
cannonading. But the noise pleases him. Dost note what he 
has done, Dighton ?” 

“He has fortified the city strongly, according to my opinion, 
your excellency.” | 

“ Ay, he has fenced .it—doubly fenced it with high wails and 
bulwarks—he has armed his forts better than I thought he could 
have done, chiefly yon new fort on the Castle Hill, for this Block- 
house hath no real ordnance—and he hath placed his troops with 
some judgment; but neither troops nor defences will avail 
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him. There will soon be a breaking down of the walls, and then 
woé to those within the city that has upheld him. I shall not 
spare them. England must never again be invaded by a Stuart.” 

“ This pretender to the throne must dic on the same scaffold as 
his father at Whitehall,” observed Dighton. 

“’Twere better he should die here at Worcester,” rejoined 
Cromwell, sternly. “Then these bigoted fools cannot make a 
martyr of him. In any case, he must not escape to give me further 
trouble. I mean not that he troubles me, but the state.” 

“T quite understand your excellency.” : 

“Mark well what I say to thee, Dighton,” pursued Cromwell. 
“On the 3rd of last September, as thou knowest well, a great 
victory was wrought at Dunbar; but on the anniversary of that 
day, now close at hand, a still greater victory will be achieved 
here at Worcester. The false light that has deluded so many will 
then be as utterly extinguished as yon fire will be ere long, 
and nothing more will be heard of Charles Stuart and his 
pretensions to the throne. But the power of the army must 
then be recognised, and——” He puused, as if unwilling to com- 

lete the sentence. | 

But Dighton finished it for him, by adding: 

“ And the ruler of the country can be no other than the Lord 
General Cromwell.” 

“TI do not desire to rule, Dighton; but I would have my 
country well governed and wisely.” . 

“And no one could govern it so wisely and so well as your 
excellency—of that I am assured.” 

“Thou flatterest me,” said Cromwell, not displeased. “ But 
this is idle talk, The decisive battle has yet to be fought.” 

“ T look upon it as already won,” rejoined Dighton. “ As the 
Lord instructed Joshua how to take Ai, so will he instruct a 
greater general than Joshua how to take this rebellious city.” 

“That the great work will be perfected I nothing doubt,” said _ 
Cromwell. “ But I have seen enough of yon burning houses, and 
will tarry here no longer. IJ must visit all the outposts, in case 
a sally should be made; though, judging from appearances, I do 
not think aught will be attempted to-night.” 

He then made his way through the wood, closely. followed by 
Dighton, and ere many minutes reached a sheltered spot where 
his escort awaited him. Mounting his charger he next pro- 
ceeded to the camp at Red Hill, where he found Colonel Lilburn 
and Lord Grey on horseback and attended by several officers. 
They had been watching the conflagration which was now almost 
extinguished. Cromwell and Lilburn visited all the outposts, 
after which the Lord General rode through the park to Spetchley. 






















XVIUI. 


HOW URSO GIVES HAD AN INTERVIEW WITH THE LORD GENERAL IN THE 
STABLE OF SPETCHLEY MANOR-HOUSE. 


VIEWED by torchlight, as Cromwell beheld it on his arrival 
there, the large stable-yard of Spetchley manor-house presented a 
very curious sight—being full of musketeers, cuirassiers, lancers, 
and dragoons, with their horses. Closely adjoining the stable- 
yard, and forming not the least interesting part of the striking 
scene, were the blackened walls of the ancient mansion, now silvered 
by the rays of the moon. 

As Cromwell rode into the yard, attended by Colonel Lindsey 
and Dighton, he remarked an elderly personage, guarded by two 
musketeers. 

“ Ah?! you have a prisoner yonder I sce, Cornet Hardiman?” 
he observed to the officer who came up to him. “ Where was he 
taken ?—and who is he?” 

“ He was found in a summer-house in the garden, your excel- 
lency, and refuses to give his name,” replied the cornet. “ As 
he may be a spy, I have detained him till your return.” 

“You have done right,” said the Lord General. “ Bring him to 
me.” 

“ Advance, prisoner !” cried the officer. 

And as the prisoner was brought forward, Cromwell was struck 
by his grave looks and deportment. 

“This man cannot be a spy,” he thought, after a moment's 
scrutiny. “Who art thou? And what dost thou here?’ he 
demanded. 

“Truly it would appear that I am an intruder,” replied the 
prisoner, somewhat haughtily. “Yet 1 once was master of this 
mansion.” 

“Ifso, you are Sir Robert Berkeley,” rejoined Cromwell, sur- 
prised. : 

“Your excellency has said it,” rejoined the other. ‘I am that 
‘unfortunate man.” 

“Had you declared as much from the first, you would have 
been set at liberty,” observed the Lord General. 

“T am not so sure of that,” replied Sir Robert. “I do not 


.. think my word would have been taken. But be that as it may, 


I cared not to answer questions rudely put to me by your soldiers, 
Mistake me not—I make no complaint of ill-treatment. Such 
explanation as I have to offer your excellency I give readily. 
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My habitation having been burnt down, my stables occupied, I 
had no place of refuge except my summer-house, where I sought 
shelter for the night. There I was found, as hath just been 
stated,” 

“You have only yourself to thank for the detention, Sir 


Robert,” rejoined Cromwell. “Though your nephew, Sir Row. 


land Berkeley of Cotheridge, is an avowed malignant, and you 
yourself are known as an active partisan of Charles Stuart, 1 
will not discredit what you tell me. You are free; and, further- 
more, are free to speak of all you have seen or heard. You shall 
be conducted to the nearest outpost, or, if you desire it, shall be 
taken to White Lady Aston.” 

“Twill rather sleep beneath a tree than under Mr. Symonds’s 
roof,” replied the old judge. “If I might ask a favour of your 
excellency it would be to be allowed to pass the night in my 
summer-house,” , 

“You seem to like the spot,” remarked Cromwell, somewhat 
suspiciously. 

“Tis all that is left me of the old place,” replied the judge. 

“Well, I will consider of it,” suid Cromwell. “ Have you 
supped, Sir Robert?” 

“ Neither dined nor supped.” 

*.You have fasted too long fora man of your years. You shall 
sup with me.” 

This was said in a more cordial tone than the Lord General 
had hitherto adopted. 

Dismounting, he gave his horse to a soldier, and ordered Cornet 
Hardiman to show him the rooms prepared for him in the stables. 

“Come with me, Sir Robert,” he added to the old judge, who, 
of course, complied with a request amounting to a command. 

The stables being full of horses, it seemed at first that there 
could be but little accommodation for the Lord General, but 
the cornet mounted up a ladder-like flight of stairs, that brought 
them to a room which might have been a hay-loft, but which 
was now furnished with a table and a few old-fashioned chairs 
saved from the wreck of the ruined mansion. On the table were 
placed cold viands and a couple of flasks of wine. Covers were 
laid for four, in case the Lord General should invite any of his 
oflicers to sup with him, as was occasionally his wont. A lamp 
set on the table scarcely illumined the loft, but its glimmer 
showed the cobwebbed rafters overhead. 

“Let Dighton wait below,” said Cromwell. “1 shall require 
no attendance.” 

As the cornet withdrew, he took off his casque and gauntlets, 
and pronounced, with considerable unction, a very long grace, 
during which he kept Sir Robert standing. Grace ended at last, 
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he bade him sit down and fall to—setting him the example. 
Though the old judge had fasted so long, he ate little in com- 
parison with his host, and drank only a single glass of wine. 
Cromwell, however, partook with right good appetite of the plain 
fare set before him, and emptied a large flagon of sack. While 
thus employed, he scarcely spoke a word, but he afforded his 
guest an excellent opportunity of studying his remarkable coun- 
tenance. 

With Cromwell’s coarse features, disfigured by a large, ill-formed 
red nose, against which the Cavaliers never ceased to direct their 
scurril jests; with his stout, ungainly figure, utterly devoid of 
dignity and grate, the reader must be familiar, Yet with all these 
drawbacks, which have not been in the slightest degree exagge- 
rated, the Lord General’s physiognomy was very striking. Chiefly 
so, on account of its determined and formidable expression. His 
eye possessed extraordinary power, and few could brook its glances 
when he was angered, or when his suspicions were aroused. His 
habitual expression was that of bluff sternness, and he looked like 
a surly bull-dog, whom no one who valued a whole skin would care 
to offend, and yet he could put off this morose and repelling look 
when he pleased, and exchange it for one of rough good-humour. 
But even when he unbent, he inspired fear. His character has 
been too much darkened by some writers, and virtues have been 
ascribed to him by others which he certainly did not possess. 
Courageous, crafty, ambitious, hypocritical, almost a fatalist, cruel, 
unjust, and unrestrained by any moral principle, by the sole force 
of his indomitable will, he overcame every obstacle, and reached 
the goal at which he aimed. His ambition being boundless, no- 
thing less than sovereign power would satisfy him, though he 
affected to disdain the title of king, being perfectly aware that 
the Royalists would never accept a regicide as king. Of 
marvellous sagacity and penetration, he was rarely deceived in 
his judgment of men, and always used them, where he could, as 
instruments in furthering his designs. A profound dissembler, 
and fully capable of using religion as a mask, had it been needful 
to do so, it can scarcely be doubted that he was really religious; 
though few entirely believed in the sincerity of his religious 
professions. Cromwell’s character is full of striking contrasts, 
Abhorred by his enemies, he had multitudes of devoted friends. 
For a time his memory was execrated. _In latter days somewhat 
more than justice has been done him. The great crime he com- 
mitted has never been pardoned—will never be pardoned, The 
stain of blood cannot be washed out. As to his high military 
genius all are agreed. Among great commanders he stands fore- 
most. And he would rank among the ‘greatest of men, if his 
crimes did not overshadow his virtues. 
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The accoutrements of the Lord General differed very little from 
those of an officer of his own body-guard, except that they were 
somewhat more ornamented, being filigramed with gold. They 
consisted of an open casque and a very large gorget. But he had 
neither breast-plate, nor cuisses—the stout buff coat with long 
skirts which he wore affording sufficient protection to the 
lower part of his person. A scarf was tied ‘round his waist, 
His strong buff boots were drawn far up the thigh, and from 
his broad embroidered shoulder-belt hung a large basket-hilted 
sword. 

He was not unconscious that he was the object of his guest’s ° 
covert scrutiny, but the circumstance did not trouble him— 
perhaps rather gratified him. It may be that he designed to 
win over the old Royalist judge, or at least to produce a 
favourable impression upon him, for as soon as he had finished 
supper, he almost compelled Sir Robert to take more wine, and then 
began a very friendly discourse with him, professing great regret 
that Spetchley manor-house had been destroyed by the Scottish 
soldiers, and expressing a hope that it might soon be rebuilt. 

Their conversation, however, was interrupted by the entrance of 
Dighton, who informed the Lord General that a man was without 
who stated that he had matter of the utmost importance to com- 
municate to his excellency. 

“ ‘What manner of man is he?” demanded Cromwell. 

“T have reason to believe he is a spy from the city,” replied 
Dighton. ‘ He delivered himself up to the vedettes on Red Hill, 
conjuring them to bring him speedily before your excellency. 
Accordingly, he hath been sent on from the first outpost. He 
is the bearer of this letter, which he affirms is from Colonel 
James, somewhile commandant of the garrison of Worcester.” 

Cromwell took the missive, and after glancing at its contents, 
said, “The man hath spoken truly. His business is important. 
I will see him.” 

“With your excellency’s permission I will retire,” said the old 
judge, rising. 

_ “Tam sorry to lose your company,” said Cromwell; “ but this 
18 a matter that cannot be postponed. A bed must be found for 
Sir Robert Berkeley,” he added to Dighton. 

“I know not where to find one, unless his worship is content to 
sleep on straw,” was the half-grumbling response. 

“IfTam allowed to occupy my old summer-house, I shall be 
perfectly satisfied,” replied the judge. 

“ Be it so, Sir Robert,” said Cromwell. “I wish you sounder 
repose than I myself am likely to enjoy. To-morrow’s news 
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The old judge did not venture to question him, but, bowing 
deeply, departed with Dighton, and Cromwell was left for a 
few moments alone. 

“What says Colonel James?” he muttered. “ ‘The bearer 
-of this may be trusted. He hath preserved my life, and, with 
Heaven’s grace, may be the happy means of preserving a life 
jn comparison with which mine is as naught.’ The import of the 
message is plain. The life to be preserved is mine own. ‘Cursed 
is the man that trusteth in man,’ saith the prophet. Yet in whom 
can I trust, if not in those who serve me? If there be a plot 
against me, it were better for him who hath hatched it that he 
had never been born.” 

Steps were now heard on the staircase, and the next moment a 
tall, thin man, whose aspect was that of a Puritan, while his 
habiliments were those of a Cavalier, was ushered into the presence 
of the Lord General by Dighton. Behind them came a couple of 
musketeers, but the a advanced no further than the head 
of the steps. 

Cromwell fixed a long and searching glance upon the personage 
thus introduced, who bore the scrutiny firmly. 

Apparently satisfied, the Lord General signed to Dighton to 
withdraw, bidding him, however, wait outside. 

“Now, fellow, thy name?’ demanded Cromwell of the man, as 
soon as they were = 

“ Urso Gives, of Worcester, by trade a tailor,” was the reply. 

“An honest trade. I have naught to say against it,” rejoined 
the Lord General. ‘ Men must be clothed, though it were better 
they were clothed in sackcloth than in purple and fine linen. 
Better still they were clothed in the garments of salvation. But 
enough. Hath thy trade aught to do with what thou hast to 
declare to me?” 

“Nothing. I mentioned it for a reason which I will presently 
explain to your excellency. I have come hither at the hazard of 
my life to bring you timely intelligence of a daring and well-con- 
ceived design, which, if it were successfully executed, would snatch 
from you the victory and give it to Charles Stuart. What am I 
to claim as a reward if I shall prove what I assert ?” 

“Go to. Bargain not with me. Thy reward shall be pro- 
portioned to the importance of thy disclosure.” 

“But I may not live to receive it,” rejoined Urso. “ The risk 
[run is great. When I depart hence I must return to Rabbah, 
and I may fall into the hands of the Ammonites, who will show 
me little mercy. What then becomes of the recompence promised 
me?” 

“Hast thou a wife?” 
March ~Vou. 1. NO, II. 
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“ Yea, verily,” replied Urso; “a fair young wife, whom I have 
just espoused. If I perish in my efforts to save Israel, shall she 
have the reward?” 

“Content thyself—she shall. I promise it to thee,” rejoined 
Cromwell. “Thou hast great faith in the constancy of women, I 
perceive, and it is well.” 

“T cannot with truth affirm that I have great faith in the con- 
stancy of her whom I have wedded,” replied Urso. “ But I love 
her better than life.” 

“ And she, I trust, will honour thy memory, as it deserves to be 
honoured,” remarked Cromwell, in a slightly contemptuous tone, 
“ But having made thy conditions beforehand, let me hear what 
thou hast to tell. Be brief.” 

“Tis not my wont to waste words,” rejoined Urso. “ But first 
let me inquire the hour?” 

“The hour! Thou shouldst know it as well asl. ’Tis past 
eleven.” 

“Then in less than two hours’ time General Middleton will 
sally forth from the Sidbury-gate with fifteen hundred picked men, 
all well mounted and well armed, wearing their shirts above their 
breastplates for distinction. The malignant general has vowed 
to take your excellency, dead or alive, and thus end the war, and 
he will make every effort to fulfil his vow. Expecting to find 
Colonel Lilburn wholly unprepared, he will pass through the 
camp without attacking it, and cut his way through any other 
opposing force further on, his aim being Spetchley, where he 
hopes to find your excellency. Should he arrive, no quarter is 
to be given.” 

“Thou art sure of this?” remarked Cromwell, with forced 
calmness. 

“JT heard the project discussed and settled this very morning 
at the Commandery between Charles Stuart, the Duke of Hamilton, 
General Middleton, and some others. As I have said, Middleton 
has vowed to accomplish your excellency’s destruction, or to perish 
in the attempt.” 

“And those engaged in the camisade are to sally forth an hour 
after midnight, thou sayst?” observed Cromwell, calmly. 

“That is the hour appointed. I would have given your excel 
lency earlier warning, had I been able to quit the city. But 
I could not obtain an order, and only sanenled in getting out 
during the burning of the suburbs.” 

“Thou hast arrived in time. The design can be easily frustrated. 
Thy intelligence merits a good reward, and thou shalt not be dis- 
appointed of it. If aught befals thee, thy wife shall have the 
reward, Moreover, I promise thee ample vengeance.” 

Cromwell, who did not seem at all disturbed by the alarming 
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intelligence he had received, but maintained the most perfect 
com , put several questions to Gives, and then said: 

“Do not sup that I doubt the truth of thy statement, 
but I cannot allow thee to return to Worcester till the affair 
is over.” . 

“ The danger to me will be far greater, if I return not before 
daybreak,” pleaded Gives. 

“Why shouldst thou return? But like a doting fool, thou 
canst not, I suppose, leave thy young wife.” 

He then called out for Dighton, who instantly answered the 
summons, and said to him, “This man will remain here till I re- 
turn, or until I send an order for his release. Sit down at the 
table, friend,” he added to Gives, “Eat and drink and make glad 
thine heart. Thou wilt see thy wife again ere long.” 

While thus speaking he had donned his casque and gauntlets, 
and he then quitted the chamber, and proceeded to the stable- 

ard, where he found Colonel Lindsey, the commander of his 
lif guards, and telling him he was about to proceed to Colonel 
Lilburn’s camp, bade him follow with three hundred men. 

“The whole ‘regiment must remain under arms throughout the 
night,” he added. “ An attack may be expected.” 

Without a word more he mounted his charger, which was 
ready for him, and attended by Dighton and a small party of 
musketeers, rode at a brisk pace through the woods to Colonel 
Lilburn’s camp. 


XIX. 


THE CAMISADE. 


GooD watch was kept—the sentinels were at their posts—but 
the quietude of the camp proved that no apprehensions of attack 
were entertained. 

“Kerioth would have been surprised and taken had I not re- 
ceived this warning,” mentally ejaculated Cromwell, as he rode 
up to the commander’s tent. | 

Lilburn had thrown himself on a couch, but hearing Cromwell’s 
approach he sprang to his feet, and met him at the entrance of 
the tent. 

After a brief consultation between the generals, it was decided 
that neither drums should be beaten nor trumpets blown, lest the 
sounds should be heard by the enemy, but that the slumbering 
soldiers should be quietly roused to arms; and this was done by 
Lilburn in person. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Lindsey had arrived with the life guards 
from Spetchley, and putting himself at their head, Cromwell 
rode to the outpost nearest the city. 
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This outpost was about three hundred = from the camp, 
on the slope of the hill, not far from the London-road, and was 
stationed in a field bordered on the north and north-east by high- 
banked hedges. 

The night can scarely be described as dark, though the sky 
was covered’ with lazily-moving clouds, but through these the 
moon burst occasionally. The old city, with its towers, steeples, 
and fortifications, could be distinguished through the gloom; 
but no lights were visible within it, and no sounds from it 
arose. So profound was the stillness, that it might have been 
su d that the inhabitants and their defenders were alike 
buried in slumber, and that no attacking party could be waiting 
to sally forth. 

As Cromwell, with the life guards, cautiously descended the hill, 
keeping under cover of the hedges, three-quarters past midnight 
was struck by the cathedral clock—proclaiming that the hour was 
close at hand. 

The outpost reached by Cromwell was guarded by two hundred 
and fifty foot and two hundred horse, but three hundred of the 
best troopers in his army being now added, he deemed this force 
quite sufficient to repel the attack. 

Little time was left, but luckily those on guard at the outpost 
were on the alert. Having placed his troops with the quickness 
and skill peculiar to him, the Lord General stationed himself on a 
small woody mound in the centre of the field, whence he com- 
manded the approach to the Sidbury-gate, and awaited the sortie 
with some impatience, but without the slightest anxiety. Close 
behind him were Dighton and a couple of cuirassiers. 

He had not to wait long. While the single stroke of the 
cathedral bell yet vibrated through the air, and was echoed by 
the clocks of the other churches, the gate yawned wide, and a 
troop of sheeted spectres—for such they seemed in the gloom— 
issued forth. The ghostly band formed three regiments—the 
first being commanded by General Middleton, the second by 
Sir William Keith, the third by Colonel Legge. 

The troops came forth from the Sidbury-gate and formed in 
silence. If any orders were given they did not reach Cromwell's 
ears, though he was listening intently ; and the ghostly appearance 
of the horsemen was fully preserved until Middleton dashed off 
with the greatest rapidity, when the clatter of hoofs and the 
jingling of arms proved that the phantoms were substantial soldiers. 
The second regiment followed instantly, galloping along the 
London-road as swiftly as the first; but a momentary interval 
occurred before Colonel Legge started. The cause of this brief 
delay was perfectly intelligible to Cromwell, and he gave some 
orders to Dighton, who rode off at once to Colonel Lindsey. 
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Meanwhile, the two foremost regiments came on at full speed, 
and dashed past the field in which the outpost was stationed, making 
it evident that their point of attack was Lilburn’s camp on the 
brow of the hill, and showing that the outpost would be dealt 
with by the regiment that followed. 

In obedience to Cromwell’s orders not a shot had been fired, 
and Colonel Legge came on uncertain as to how he would be 
received by theenemy. Easy access to the field could be obtained 
at several points known to the Royalists, and small parties of men 
entered at these places, but the main body, led by éclonel Legge, 
broke through the hedge skirting the London-foad, and were 
received by ranks of pikemen three deep, the front rank kneeling, 
the centre stooping, and the rear standing upright, and forming 
an almost impassable barrier. On the flanks, right and left, were 

ted musketeers, who poured a terrible volley upon the enemy 
as they gained the field. . 

Several saddles were emptied. Nevertheless, Colonel Legge, 
shouting to his men to follow, charged the pikemen with the 
greatest intrepidity, but it was impossible to cut through their 
ranks. Many horses were killed in the charge, and others so 
desperately hurt that they bore back their riders in spite of all 
efforts to force them on. Colonel Legge’s charger, though badly 
hurt, had still strength enough left to sustain its nder, but 
would not again face the deadly pikes. 

Caught as in a trap, it seemed as if the unfortunate Royalists 
must all be slaughtered, but turning from the pikemen, Colonel 
Legge charged the musketeers with a fury that proved irresistible. 
Having gained the open field with such of his men as had been 
able to follow him, he was joined by the others, who having 
entered at different points had hitherto taken no part in the 
conflict. But before they could form they were charged b 
Colonel Lindsey, at the head of the life guards, and so shattered, 
that they could not recover, but fled from the field in the greatest 
disorder, hurrying towards the Sidbury-gate faster than they had 
quitted it. Many were shot while jumping the hedges, or pressing 
through the gates. Colonel Legge was the last to retreat. His 
horse carried him out of reach of the foe, and then dropped. 

Cromwell watched the conflict from the mound on which he 
had taken his stand, and did not quit his position during the short 
time occupied by the conflict. , 

“Tt is the Lord God that fighteth for us. He it is that hath 
enabled us to scatter them thus quickly,” he exclaimed, as the 
Royalists fled in disorder. “ Pursue them not, but prepare to cut 
off the retreat of those pestilent malignants who have gone on to 
attack the camp above—lest, peradventure, they escape the snare 
laid for them.” 
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It happened as Cromwell had foreseen. Instead of finding 
Lilburn unprepared, when General Middleton and Sir William 
Keith reached the camp on the hill, they quickly discovered that 
their design had been betrayed. Duped by stratagems which 
they ought to have suspected, they éntered the camp, but had 
scarcely done so, when they were completely surrounded by a force 
more than trebling their own. 

Thus entrapped, it would seem that nothing was left to Middle- 
ton but to surrender. But the brave general was undismayed by 
numbers, and when summoned to surrender, answered by a charge 
so fierce and impetuous that the ranks of the enemy opened, and, 
ere they could close again, he and his two regiments had passed 
safely through. 

Down the hill they dashed at a headlong pace, and, though 
hotly pursued by Lilburn, very few of them were captured. 
Luckily for the fugitives, Cromwell was not able to get his life’ 
guards out of the field in time to intercept them, or their utter . 
destruction would have been inevitable. As it was, they escaped 
with very little loss, considering the terrible hazard they had 
encountered. 

On reaching the nearest outpost of the royal army, Middleton 
found Colonel Legge, and learnt the disaster that had befallen 
him. 

“T cannot carry this bad news to his majesty,” said Legze. 
“Tell him what has happened.” 

“The king will not reproach you,” said Middleton. “ You have 
done your best. We have been betrayed.” 

“That is certain,” said Sir William Keith. “ Lilburn was pre- 
pared for us.” 

“ And Cromwell himself was with the outpost when I attacked 
it,” said Oolonel Legge. “I knew it not till too late.” 

“Would I had known it!” cried Middleton, furiously. “ He 
should not have lived to boast of this triumph. One of his spies 
has served him well on this occasion. I will not rest till I have 
yp the oe agl 

“ Lesley may help you to find him,” said Legge. 

“No; bes aoe! aethitis of this,” rejoined Middleton. “ But 
come with me to the king, and get it over. A word will explain 


all. We have been betrayed.” 

















OLD HOSTELRY OF GREY FRIARS. 


XX. 


HOW URSO GIVES WAS ARRESTED. 


Axout the same time that the interview took place in the stable 
at Spetchley between Cromwell and Urso Gives, Major Careless, 
who had been upon the eastern walls to satisfy himself that the: 
fires in the suburbs were completely extinguished, descended from 
the ramparts at Friars’-gate. This was one of the smaller gates, and 
derived its appellation from a convent of Franciscan friars that stood 
hard by—the old religious house having been subsequently converted 
into a prison. 

On quitting the ramparts, as just stated, Careless proceeded to 
the old hostelry of the Grey Friars, where he knew that several 
officers about to take part in the camisade would be assembled. 
The old inn—an ancient timber-built house, with quaint gables, 
and a projecting upper story—is still standing in Friars’-street. 

In the principal room of the old hostel he found, as he expected, 
a party of Cavaliers smoking, singing, and quaffing sack and 
claret, as if they had no serious business in hand. They were thus 
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making merry to the last, since among them were Major Knox and 
some others, who, two hours later, were killed in the attack on 
the outpost. They were all fully armed with steel caps, gorgets, 
cuirasses, pauldrons, and taches, but had divested themselves of 
their swords and pistols. Beside each sword lay a small roll of 
linen. This was the shirt which its owner meant to wear over his 
armour, and which, in some cases, proved a winding-sheet. 

All the Cavaliers rose on Careless’s appearance, and gave him a 
hearty welcome. He could not help being .struck by the enthu- 
siasm they displayed. Not one of them but seemed proud of being 
included in the dangerous enterprise. Not one but was ready to 
luy down his life for the king. Careless never afterwards recalled 
that meeting without heaving a sigh for the brave men who 

rished in the camisade. However, at the moment, he thought 
ittle of the hazard of the attack, and would gladly have joined in 
it if the king would have allowed him. Sitting down, he emptied 
the flagon of claret filled for him by Major Knox. Shortly after- 
wards Colonel Legge entered the room, but left again almost imme- 
diately, saying, as he departed, to Major Knox: 

“Half an hour hence you must all be at the place of 
rendezvous.” 

Shortly afterwards Careless took leave of the company, and was 
proceeding along Friars’-street in the direction of the Sidbury-gate, 
when he heard his name pronounced in a familiar voice, that in- 
stantly awakened tender recollections, and turning, he perceived 
that he had been followed from the hostel by a young woman 
whose features were muffled in a hood. 

Not doubting who it was, he exclaimed : 

“ Ah! is it you, Mary? I never expected to see you again.” 

“And you would not see me now, I can assure you, if I had 


not something of importance to say,” shé rejoined, partially re- 
moving her hood. 


“Whatever has procured me the happiness of beholding you 


once more, sweet Mary, I feel grateful for it,” he rejoined. 
“Speak not thus lightly,” she said. “’Tis a grave matter.” 
“Before you mention it, then, let me ask how you came to 
throw yourself away upon that detestable Roundhead? You must 
be heartily sick of him already.” 
“Tf you persist in talking thus you will frighten me away, and 
I shall leave unsaid what I have to tell you—and it is very im- 
portant.” 


“Nay, by all that is bewitching, I swear you shall not go,” he 
cried, catching her hand. 
“Be serious, if you can, for a single instant, and listen to me.” 


“Tell me you are resolved to abandon Urso, and I will be as 
serious as you please.” 
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“You put everything out of my head by ong trifling talk. 
How very different you are from Urso, to be sure! He is 
always grave.” 

‘é Yes, I warrant me you ‘rarely catch a smile on his sour 
visage. But I hope there are few points of resemblance between 
him and me. Again I ask, how could you marry such a man?” 

“’Twas all my grandam’s doing,” she sighed. 

« And you have bitterly repented of the foolish step ever since, 
I'll be sworn. Confess, and I'll forgive you, though, I own, the 
effort will be difficult.” 

“Then pray don’t make it. Unless you listen to my warning, 
you will fall into a snare that has been ea laid for you.” 

“Privily laid for me by Urso, eh? ‘The Roundhead rogue had 
better take care of himself, or you will speedily become a widow.” 

“Tt is not of Urso I would warn you. Do.not take part in 
the camisade to-night.” 

“The camisade!” he exclaimed, in surprise. “How do you 
know there is to be a camisade? Who has told you of it? 
Answer me that.” 

All his levity had vanished. As she did not answer, he repeated 
- the question still more peremptorily. 

. No matter who told me,” she rejoined. “If you value your 
life you will not go. I have warned you. Do as you please. 
Farewell !” | 

“Stay! we must not part thus. You spoke of a snare being 
privily laid for me. What was your meaning?” 

‘*“] will tell you nothing more,” she rejoined. 

And breaking from him, she flew towards the inn. 

Just as she reached the door the Cavaliers came forth in a 
body. Some of them tried to stop her, but she pushed them aside 
and got into the house. 

Careless thought of following her and insisting on an explana- 
tion, but after a moment’s reflection he concluded that, since she 
was lodging at the inn, she must have overheard the loud and in- 
discreet talk of the Cavaliers, and so have ascertained the nature 
of the enterprise on which they were engaged. As to the “ privily- 
laid snare” of which he had been warned, the expression savouréd 
strongly of Urso, and probably meant nothing in particular. 

Having arrived at this conclusion he marched off, with the 
fixed determination of paying another visit to the old hostel on the 
morrow. | 

But before the morrow came he was undeceived, and he then 
pealy regretted that he had neglected the warning given 

im. é 

So well was the secret kept, that only the troops actually 
engaged in the camisade were aware of its object. Many heard 
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of the enterprise and of its failure at the same time. When 
the attacking party was driven back, a call to arms was 
instantly made by the Duke of Hamilton and all the commanders 
stationed on the south and south-east, lest Cromwell should follow 
up his success by an immediate assault on the city. But it soon 
became apparent that he had no such design, and though the 
Royalists remained on the alert, they were not disturbed during 
the remainder of the night. 

To Charles, who had made certain of success, the failure of 
the enterprise was a terrible disappointment. But he bore it 
manfully, as he bore all his reverses. He had remained at the 
Commandery in order that he _—_ receive the earliest intel- 
ligence of the victory he so confidently anticipated, and was 
seated in the refectory, trying to while away the time in 4 7 chat 
with Careless, when General Middleton, followed by Sir William 
Keith and Colonel Legge entered the hall. ,Charles read what 
had happened in their downcast looks, and for a moment forbore 
to question them. 

“Fortune has played me another sorry trick, I perceive,” he ex- 
claimed, at length. “I thought the fickle goddess would this time 
have befriended me.” | 

“ All would have gone well, sire, if our plan had not been 
betrayed,” replied Middleton. ‘The enemy was prepared. We 
found the whole of Colonel Lilburn’s force under arms, and 
rt surrounded, but succeeded in cutting our way through 
them.” 

“T have a further proof of treachery, sire,” said Colonel Legge. 
“ Cromwell himself, with his body-guard of Lronsides, was with 
the outpost when I attacked it.” 

Charles could not repress an exclamation of rage. 

“ That we have been bought and sold is certain,” he exclaimed. 
“ But who can have betrayed us?” 

“T think I can give a shrewd guess as to the villain who has 
thus traitorously discovered the design,” said Careless, “and if I 
am right he shall not escape chastisement.” 

“Whoever the traitor may be,” observed the king, “he must 
have obtained early information, and have acted with the greatest 
promptitude, or the enemy could not have been ee at all 
ge for the attack. Cromwell must have clever and active spies in 
the city.” 

“ True, sire,’ replied Middleton. “ And I now recollect that, 
during our conference in the adjoining chamber, a man in the 
garden approached somewhat near to the open window. At the 
time I did not suspect his motive, but I now believe he was a spy.” 

“Tt may be so,” observed Charles. 

“Whether General Middleton is right or wrong in his sus- 
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icion, I am certain I can discover the traitor, sire,” said Care- 
ess. ‘1 haveaclue to his hiding-place, and before many hours I 

engage to produce him.” 

“Tt will be some satisfaction to hang the villain,” observed 
Charles. : 

“Your majesty may rely upon having that gratification,” re- 
plied Careless. “With your permission, I will set about his 
capture at once. Nor will I rest till I have effected it.” 

And bowing to the king he quitted the hall. 

In the court-yard of the Commandery was the king’s ordinary 
guard. Taking two of the men with him, Careless proceeded to 
the Sidbury-gate, passed cowie the wicket with his attendants, 
and in another minute was in Friars’-street. : 

So dark was the narrow street, owing to the projecting stories 
of the ancient timber houses lining it on either side, that Careless 
was unable to discern any object unless close at hand. A heavy, 
measured tread, however, informed him of the approach of the 
rounds, and the next moment the patrol came up. 

Captain Woolfe, who was with the guard, immediately recog- 
nised his superior officer, and on learning Careless’s business, prof- 
~ fered his aid. They proceeded together to the old inn, followed 
-by the whole party. 

It would seem that all the inmates had retired to rest, but the 
knocking of a halbert staff against the door soon caused it to be 
ee by Master Kilvert, the host, who had hastily huddled on 

apparel, and in a trembling voice inquired the meaning of this 
nocturnal visitation. 

No explanation was vouchsafed him. Ordering the guard tod post 
themselves secretly on the other side of the street and be ready to 
answer any summons, Careless and Captain Woolfe entered the 
house, shutting the street door after them. 

The terrified host conducted them to the principal room, and 
setting down the light with which he was provided, humbly waited 
their pleasure to address him. 

“ Answer truly the questions I shall put, and you have nought 
to fear,” said Careless. “ You have a lodger named Urso Gives?” 

“Your honour has been rightly informed,” replied Kilvert. 
“Master Gives, the tailor, with his wife and his wife’s grand- 
mother, are lodging in my house. Master Gives is a worthy and 

God-fearing man, or I would not have him as a guest.” 

“Your description of him is altogether inaccurate. He is a 
traitor and a spy. Lead us to his chamber instantly, and call him 
forth,” said Careless, drawing his sword. 

-“T will lead your honour to his chamber,” replied Kilvert, now 
still more alarmed. “ But it will be useless to call him, seeing he. 
is not there.” 
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“TJ must be assured of this,” said Careless. “ Lead us to the 
room.” 

“TJ shall not need to do so, for here comes his wife, who will 
confirm what I have just declared to your honour.” 

And as he spoke Dame Gives entered, bearing a light. It was 
evident from her attire that she had not been in bed. Careless 
sheathed his sword on her appearance. 

“Why have you come here at this hour? What do you want 
with Urso?’ she cried, rushing up to him. 

Careless, however, turned away, and said, in a low voice, to 
Captain Woolfe : 

“ Explain our errand to her.” 

“We have come to arrest your husband,” said Woolfe. 

“ Arrest him! What crime has he committed?” 

“The highest crime a man can commit,” rejoined Woolfe. 
“ He has betrayed the king to his enemies.” 

“T hope he can disprove the charge—but you will not find him 
here,” she exclaimed. “ Master Kilvert will satisfy you that he is 
not in the house.” | 

“T have striven to do so, but ineffectually,” said the host. 

“ Since it appears that your husband has not returned from his 
secret visit to the enemy’s camp, we must wait for him,” said 
Careless. “ Have him we will.” 

“The house must be searched. He may be concealed within 
it,” said Captain Woolfe. “Show me to the upper rooms,” he 
added to the host. 

“ Readily,” replied Kilvert. “ And should you discover him, 
I will be content to take his place, and that I would not do for a 
thousand pound. This way, captain! this way !” 

As soon as they were gone, Dame Gives exclaimed, distractedly : 

“Cruel and ungrateful man! Is this the way you reward me ? 
In my desire to serve you, I have destroyed poor Urso.” 

“You ought to thank me for ridding you of such a miscreant,” 
rejoined Careless. ‘‘ You do not seem to comprehend the mag- 
nitude of his offence.” 

“Yes, I do comprehend it,” she rejoined. “I regard the crime 
with horror. But Iam his wife. Save him! save him!” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Careless. “I would not save him if 
Tcould. Iam sorry for you, Mary, but I cannot feel the slightest 
compassion for the villain you have married. It pains me that 
his arrest cannot be accomplished without your taking part 
in it.” 

“Oh! that I could warn him of his danger,” she exclaimed. “ If 
I could only give him a signal !” 


“The signal would be useless,” said Careless. “A guard is 
posted outside.” 
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“But he will not enter from ‘the street!’ she cried. ‘The 
door at the back is left open. I must fasten it.” 

And she would have rushed forth to execute her design if 
Careless had not prevented her. 

“T cannot allow you to stir, Mary,” he said, detaining her. 

She besought him to let her go, but he refused. Just then, 
footsteps were heard in the passage. 

“ Ah, he is here!” she exclaimed. 

Next moment Urso Gives entered the room, and started on 
beholding his wife and Careless together. By an instant and rapid 
retreat he might, perhaps, have escaped, for the way was then 
clear, but yielding to a sudden impulse of jealous fury, he drew a 
pistol and fired. 

His aim was Careless, but the shot took effect on his wife, who 
was slightly wounded in the arm. Ubttering a’scream, she would 
have fallen if Careless had not caught her and placed her ina 
chair. 

The report of the pistol brought Captain Woolfe and Kilvert 
into the room, and in another moment the guard rushed in from the 
street. Urso, who attempted no resistance, was seized and secured. 

“Ts this the man you seek, Major Careless?’ asked Captain 
Woolfe. 

“ Ay, this is the accursed traitor,” was the reply. “ And now 
he would have added murder to his other crimes.” 

“IT should be satisfied if I had slain thee,” rejoined Urso, 
fiercely. ‘I have wrongs enough to avenge.” 

“Search him to see that he hath no concealed weapons,” said 
Careless. ‘He shall then be taken to the Commandery, in order 
that his majesty may interrogate him,” 

“T know well what my doom will be, and am prepared for it,” 
said Urso, ‘“ Before Iam taken hence let me look. for the last 
time upon my wife.” 

Careless signed to the guard to bring him forward. 

Poor Mary was still lying in the chair in which she had been 
placed, and was tended by the hostess and a female servant, who 
had come into the room. A handkerchief had been bound round 
her arm by Careless to stanch the blood. 

The prisoner gazed at her for some moments with a look of un- 
utterable affection. 

“She will live,” he murmured. ‘“ Heaven be thanked I have 
not killed her !” 

“No, thou art spared that crime,” said Careless. ‘ She is not 
much hurt.” 

_Bending down, Urso kissed her pallid brow. The contact of ° 
his lips caused’ her to open her eyes, but on beholding him she 
shuddered, and immediately closed them. 
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With a sharp pang Urso turned away. 

Attended by the guard, the prisoner was taken at once to the 
Commandery. o 

Though it was now close upon daybreak, Charles had not retired 
to rest. He was so much disturbed by the result of the 
night attack that, feeling he could not « be he remained in 
converse with Middleton and the two other unsuccessful com- 
manders. . | 

The king and his companions were in the refectory, when 
Careless entered and informed his majesty that he had captured 
the spy. 

He then explained how the arrest had been accomplished, and 
after giving the king all needful particulars, the prisoner was in- 
troduced. 

Urso Gives did not seem at all intimidated by the presence in 
which he stood, but maintained a resolute demeanour. (reneral 
Middleton at once recognised him as the eavesdropper he had noticed 
in the garden. 

When interrogated by Charles, the prisoner refused to answer 
any questions, and though threatened by Middleton with the 
thumbscrew, declared, with a firmness that carried conviction with 
it, that no torture should force him to make a confession. 

After hearing Careless’s relation, confirmed as it was by various 
circumstances, and, above all, by the discovery on the person of 
the prisoner of an order in Cromwell’s handwriting, Charles could 
entertain no doubt of Urso’s guilt. He ordered him to be hanged 
at mid-day on the Sidbury-gate, so that the spectacle of his 
ignominious death might be witnessed by the rebel army. 

The prisoner, who heard his sentence without betraying the 
slightest emotion, was then removed, and taken.by the guard to 
Edgar’s Tower, where the king had ordered him to be kept till 
the hour appointed for his execution. 


XXI. 
SHOWING HOW DAME GIVES BECAME A WIDOW. 


CARELEsS did not lose sight of the prisoner until he had seen 
him safely bestowed in Edgar's Tower. With the strictest in- 
junctions to watch carefully over him, he then committed him to 
the custody of Martin Vosper, who, it may be remembered, was one 
of the party that bivouacked on Pitchcroft on the night of the 
Grand Muster. Vosper had since been promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant. Placed in the strong room in which Dr. Crosby 
had been confined by Colonel James, Urso immediately threw 
himself upon the pallet that formed part of the scanty fur- 
niture, and, being greatly fatigued, soon fell asleep. But his 
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slumber was disturbed by fearful dreams, and his broken excla- 
mations seemed to have reference to some dark deed he had com- 
mitted. These muttered words attracted the attention of Lieute- 
nant Vosper, who remained with him in the chamber. From the 
first 'Vosper had been struck with the prisoner’s resemblance to 
the spy whom he and Trubshaw—now a corporal—had pursued, 
and he now felt sure he was the same individual. 

While the wretched sleeper was muttering some incoherent 
words, but amidst which the name “ Wicked Will” was plainly to 
be distinguished, Vosper stepped up to the couch and shook him 
violently. 

Thus roused, the guilty wretch started up, looking the picture 
of horror and despair. His hue was death-like, his eyes stared 
wildly, and cold drops gathered thickly upon his brow. 

“Lighten your breast of its heavy load,” said Vosper. 
“When you played the spy on me and my comrades at Pitch- 
croft, you cried out in a solemn voice that Wicked Will's 
death was a judgment. But you neglected to tell us who was 
the instrument of the judgment. Supply the information now. 
Who drowned him in the Severn?” 

“Not I,” replied Urso, shuddering. “If I have talked in my 
sleep, as I do sometimes, my words must not be taken against 
me.” 

“Die not with a lie on thy lips,” said Vosper. “ Since thou 
art certain to be hanged, give yourself a chance hereafter, by con- 
fession and repentance.” 

“T will not confess my transgressions to thee,” rejoined Urso. 
“If I may have some godly man to pray with me, I will lay 
bare my breast to him. I would fain see the Reverend Laban 
Foxe, who hath known me long and well.” 

“ And needs not to be told of thine iniquities, I’ll be sworn,” 
said Vosper. “I know the Reverend Laban, and a cunning old 
fox he is—his name suits him perfectly.” 

” “ 2 sorry jest, and ill-timed,” said Urso. “Shall I see 
mm 2’ 

“Content thee—thou shalt.” 

“T thank thee,” replied Urso. “In return, I will tell thee how 
Captain Hodgkins perished. Though I hated him as a blood- 
thirsty and wicked malignant, I did not compass his destruction. 
One evening, about dusk, he was staggering along the bank of 
the Severn, raging and roaring from strong drink, when he fell 
into the river.” 

“Wretch! you pushed him in,” said Vosper, sternly. 

“No,” rejoined Urso. “It happened as I have said. I was 
standing by, and could have saved him had I stretched out my 


hand. But I hated him, and let him drown. Ah! I shall never 
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forget his agonised, imploring looks, for the cold water had 
sobered him. I can see him now,” he added, covering his eyes, 
as if to exclude some terrible object. 

“ With such a crime on thy conscience, no wonder thou canst 
not sleep soundly,” said Vosper, regarding him with mingled pity 
and abhorrence. 

“Thou sayst truly,” rejoined the wretched man. “ Since that 
night I have not been able to lay me down in peace. But I shall 
soon sleep the quiet and unbroken sleep of death.” 

“ Hast thou aught more to tell me?” asked Vosper, after a pause, 

“ Ay, I will tell thee of another matter, though I feel no 
remorse for it,” rejoined Urso. “Not many days ago I laid an 
ambush for thy king on one of the Malvern Hills, which he was 
foolish enough to ascend in company with Major Careless, whom I 
bitterly hate. Had I captured Charles Stuart, as I hoped to do, 
I should not be a prisoner here; and, better than al!, I should 
have been avenged of Careless.” 

“T heard of his majesty’s providential escape,” said Vosper. 
“ But I knew not that thou wert the contriver of the ambuscade.” 

“T can talk no more,” said Urso. “I pray thee fulfil thy 
promise to let me see the godly man I have named.” 

Lieutenant Vosper immediately opened the door, and conferred 
for a*moment with Corporal Trubshaw, who was standing outside. 

This done, he re-entered the room. 

Nearly an hour, however, elapsed before the corporal appeared 
with the Independent minister, and during this interval Urso 
turned his face to the wall, and maintained a profound silence, 
which Vosper did not care to interrupt. 

The Reverend Laban Foxe was a sour-visaged old man. He 
wore a tall steeple-crowned hat and a long black cloak, but his 
attire had nothing of the divine about it. 

He seemed much moved on beholding Urso, who rose from the 
ver on his entrance, and a sad greeting took place between 
them. 

The minister prayed to be left alone with the prisoner. Vosper 
assented and withdrew, but after awhile, thinking time enough 
had been allowed, he returned, and found Urso listening to the 
words of consolation addressed to him. 

_ He therefore again retired, but returning after another long 
interval, and finding the exhortation still going on, he deemed it 
necessary to interrupt it. 

“Since you sincerely repent of your sins, my son, I need say no 
more,” observed the minister. “ a your cross with resignation. 


Godly sorrow, like yours, worketh repentance to salvation.” After 


a — pause he added, “ But have you no message for your 
wife 
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«May 1 not see her?” cried Urso, casting an imploring look at 
Vosper, who made no reply. 

“ Alas! she cannot come to you, my son, even were’she per- 
mitted,” interposed the minister. “ Her wound is not dangerous, 
but she has not strength for the painful interview.” 

“°Tis better thus!” exclaimed Urso, in a voice that betrayed 

found emotion. “The parting with her would be a greater 
pang than death itself. Bid her an eternal farewell from me, and 
say to her——” 

And he stopped. 

“ What must I add, my son?” inquired the minister. _. 

“ Say that I have left her a good legacy,” rejoined Urso. 

“Know you not that any money you may have bequeathed her 
will be forfeited?’ remarked Vosper. 

“ Forfeited to whom?” demanded the prisoner. 

“To whom should it be forfeited except to the king?” rejoined 
Vosper. 

«Tam easy on that score,” said Urso. “ Charles Stuart will not 
keep this money from her. The provision I have made is secure. 
Tell her so,” he added to the minister. “She may not understand 
my meaning now, but she will understand it hereafter.” 

“Your words shall be faithfully repeated,” said the Reverend 
Laban. “Farewell, my son!” 

And with an earnest look at the prisoner, he departed. 

When the hour fixed for the execution approached, a strong 
mounted guard was drawn up in front of the beautiful old gate- 
way. Without a moment’s delay, the prisoner was brought forth 


by Lieutenant Vosper, Corporal Trubshaw, and a party of 


halberdiers, who marched on either side of him. 
Urso was bareheaded, his hands tied behind him, and a rope 


coiled round his neck. Before him walked the hangman—a caitiff 


apparently chosen for the revolting office from his savage and re- 
pulsive looks. The mounted guard, previously mentioned, rode 
on in front to clear the way. 

As the cortége passed slowly down Edgar-street and along 
Sidbury-street, Urso’s appearance was everywhere greeted with 
yells and execrations, and if the infuriated concourse could have 
reached him, the hangman would have been spared a labour. 
Ever since it had become known that the night attack had been 
betrayed, the greatest indignation was manifested by the citizens, 
who demanded that the severest punishment should be inflicted on 
the traitor. Mere hanging was too good for him. They would have 
him drawn and quartered, and his head fixed on the Sidbury-gate, 
that Old Noll might see it. 

Though Urso had nerved himself to the utmost, he was not 
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equal to the terrible ordeal he was exposed to, and his agony 
during the march to the place of execution was far greater than 
that which he subsequently endured. 

At length the Sidbury-gate was reached, and being taken inside 
the structure, he was for some minutes lost to sight. 

The spectators awaited his reappearance with a fierce im- 

ience, which they did not seek to control or disguise.. The 
ago in front of the Sidbury-gate, which has been described 
as surrounded by the new fortifications, was crowded with soldiers; 
the ramparts of Fort Royal, the walls, the towers, were likewise 
thronged by soldiers. But there were hundreds, nay, thousands, 
of distant spectators of the tragic scene. 

On the top of the Sidbury-gate a gallows had been reared. 
So lofty was it, that it could be seen from most parts of the city, 
while it formed a conspicuous object to the enemy on the heights. 

Towards this extraordinary gallows every eye was now directed. 
Deep silence pervaded the vast assemblage. 

At length the hangman came forth, and, climbing the long 
ladder quickly, seated himself astride on the transverse bar of the 
gallows, and proceeded deliberately to fasten the fatal rope to it. 

While he was thus occupied, the prisoner appeared, still guarded 
by Lieutenant Vosper, Trubshaw, and the halberbiers, and his 
appearance was the signal for a renewal of the terrible outcries 
that had before hou g him. He bore them undauntedly, con- 
tinuing perfectly motionless, until the executioner called out from 
above that all was ready. He then sprang quickly up the ladder, 
as if eager to meet his doom. 

In another minute all was over, and his body swinging in mid 
air; while a universal groan—though not a groan of pity—burst 
from the spectators. 

Thus died the traitor Gives, whose name is still execrated in 
faithful Worcester. 

At the moment when Urso was launched into eternity, the dis- 
charge of a cannon from Fort Royal informed Cromwell that the 
spy he had employed had been punished with death. 

Cromwell, who was with Lilburn and Lord Grey of Groby on 
Perry Wood at the time, could not control his rage. 

bs The man’s execution is justified by the laws of war,” he 
said; “but it shall cost the citizens of Worcester dear. The great 
service he rendered us last night shall be requited as he desired. 
His widow shall have the reward I intended for him.” . 

“How much is it to be?” asked Lord Grey. 

“Two hundred pounds, and a pension of two hundred a year,” 
replied Cromwell. 


“ A good reward, in sooth,” said Lord Grey. “ She will be well 
consoled for his loss,” 








THE GARDEN AND SPRING. 


FROM THE OORDOO OF THE “BAGH 0 BAHAR’ AND THE 
PERSIAN OF THE “‘ FOUR DERVISHES.” 


TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “Two OFFICERS,” 
“ Wipow Da.tas,” &c. 


IV. 


Tus house. was lit up most grandly, and lamps adorned 
with cypress, camphor lamps, and magic lanterns here and there, 
made it like Shubbibarat, which finishes the Ramazan. Indeed, 
brighter than it, was this mansion, whose verandahs they com- 
menced on my arrival to illuminate. They let off all sorts of fire- 
_ works, the phoolgurrees, the anardads, the hutphools, the jaephools, 

the mytabees, the howajees, and the sattaras. 

There was a high balcony at the top of the house, from which 
one could have an extensive view of the city. The young man 
proposed to me to go thither. Such a dupe had I become, that I 
was as a pootlee (which the dancer whirls round as he likes) in 
the leading of that youth. I assented with pleasure; I threw my 
arms round his neck, and sat down with him, and it was but. a few 
moments after this that a hideously ugly woman, ill made, black 
as charcoal, came from an inner room with a cup of liquor in her 
hand. It was most revolting to my senses to see & and in terror 
and confusion I asked him who was this, and from whence did she 
come. He answered: 

“This is the female slave who became mine when I bought 
the grounds through your liberality.” 

What a world of grief and bitterness then came over me when 
I perceived that he was enamoured of her, and that she had cast 
her magic arts upon him, and so blinded was his love for her that 
he acted as her cup-bearer. My blood forsook my face, and I felt 
as if it were a parrot who had been shut up in the same cage with 
a crow and could not escape. But to go on with the story. The 
wine that they drank was of the strongest sort, and the youth 
pressed it upon me and made me swallow much of it. He and 
she, regardless of my presence, indulged in their amorous talk 
together. I felt chagrined and enraged to such a pitch that it 
was-as if I had been thrown into a furnace. I said how senseless 
was I to have come here. I rose to depart, when the thought 
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struck him that “if the princess be so displeased now, what will 
be m ition when the mofning comes, and what punish- 
ment shall I not have to endure?” Then, when she gave him 
a hint," he fell down at my feet, and taking the turban from his 
head, he began to entreat me to pardon him. I was so beguiled 
with his words that I was as a millstone in the hands of a 
woman, and what he told me to do, I did, and he begged me to 
take a cup of liquor, which he handed me, and I drank it, It ° 
was so strong that I fell down senseless, and while I was in that 
state of unconsciousness the merciless wretch wounded me, and ~ 
indeed believed that he had completely finished the assassin’s work 
by killing me. Even when I woke from the pain of the wounds, 
said: 

“ Well, I have received the due reward of my deeds, but even 
now I hope not for your punishment. Why should I have linked 
my fate to that of a merciless wretch? It needs but to wash your 
hands from my blood, and then, if you do not yourself divulge it, 
you have my pardon.” 

And thus saying, I became unconscious. 

Then the monster, thinking I was indeed dead, must have put 
me in that chest and lowered it down from the walls of the city. 
In it you found me. It was the will of fate I should thus suffer. 
Had I not drunk of the fascination of love, I should not have worn 
misfortune like an amulet. But it was also the will of fate that 
you should come and rescue me. But shame is diffusing its mask 
upon my face that I should suffer such infamy as I was exposed to 
and still be alive. I would even die willingly, but death is not in 
our own hands, It was God’s will that I should come to life 
again. For the kindness and the care that I was treated with I 
was doubtless indebted to you. You spent your means upon me, 
and I am obliged to you for my recovery. When I saw that you 
had emptied your coffers, I sent you to my treasurer, and these 
were the words I wrote: 

“Tam now well, and my residence is in the street I name. Let 
this news be told my father, and send the above-named sum.” 

Of course it was sent. When I directed you to go to Joseph’s 
house to buy clothes and jewels, I thought it likely that he would 
form an acquaintance with you, as I knew he was a person that 
mney makes friends with a stranger, and so it turned out. I made 
sure that he would invite you, and he did so. When you told me 
the whole account, and said how obstinately he had urged you, I 
was glad to hear it, and told you to accept his invitation. And 
when you did so, and absented yourself for three days, I was not 
sorry, but on your making apologies I said that it was not of any 
consequence, and I urged you also to return the compliment, and 
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to invite him. But during the time of your absence at his house, 
as the king was absent ftom the palace, making visits in the country 
for the purpose of collecting rents and other government business, 
I got Seedee Bahar, my treasurer, to tell my story to the begum, 
my mother, and I stood before her penetrated with contrition and 
ghame for my conduct. She had kept concealed from all the story 
of my absence, in order that the scandal might not be known, and 
[also had hidden my secret from all; but when she saw me she 
said: 

« Oh, ill-starred unfortunate! have you not lost the name and 
rank of a princess, and made se own life a burden to you? On 
me, too, you have heaped a thousand woes, and 1 wash my hands 
of your life’ Would that I had given birth to a stone rather than 
to such a daughter; then should I have been content. I ask you - 
now what you promise to yourself. It is almost now the same 
whether you live or whether you die.” 

Then I said: “This evil destiny was decreed to me, and I even 
recret that I should have been left alive after such disgrace and 
calamities. But though the brand of infamy be resting upon me, 
—Tatill have done nothing to bring shame either on you or on 
myself. But,” I eaid, “itis a source of undying pain to me that 
these two wretches should be left to live in pleasute together, and 
I not able to resent the indignity which I have experienced at 
their hands. I hope that you will allow the house-steward to have 
all the preparations for a banquet of the most sumptuous order to 
be got ready at my house, and I can there and then have them 
invited, and they shall receive a punishment for their misdeeds.” 

The kindness of a mother could not. withstand my urgent 
entreaty. She gave over the direction of the banquet to the old 
servant, who is my confidant, and she said that former errors should 
be looked over. “Then you saw how everything requisite for the 
grandeur of a feast was got ready with the utmost magnificence, 
and all was done when you were absent for the purpose of inviting 
young Joseph to the entertainment. I was satisfied with ever 
oo. of your conduct, except that I wished you had kept yourself 

rom becoming intoxicated in the assembly. 

However, it turned out as I expected; the faithless wretch sent 
for his mour, and when all that were assembled, as well as 
_— , were buried in unconsciousness from the effects of liquor, 

gave the sign to the kilmacanies to cut off the heads of Joseph 
and his partner in guilt, which was instantly done. I was so in- 
dignant with you on account of your silly mistake in getting 
inebriated, that I would not see you for awhile, but the memory 
of your zealous services has induced me to forgive you. I have 
now told you all, Now, just as I have agreed to your wishes and 
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assented to become of your rank, I ask you to do what I say, which 
will be for your advantage and for my own. I pro ose to leave 
this neighbourhood, and hope you will take my advice in this 
matter, 


When the princess had finished speaking, I said to myself that 
all that I had must be devoted to her service, and that 1 must 
agree to her every wish. In fact, I was entangled in the net of 
her allurements. So I told her: 

“ Whatever you direct me to do shall be done immediately.” 

‘Then when she saw that I was really true to her, she said: 

“Get ready two horses, active Be strong, flect as the wind, 
which can be had at the king’s own stables.” 

I flew instantly, and hastened to have them brought into ours. 
When the princess saw and approved of them, she said: 

“ Have them saddled just about an hour before the dawn of 
morning.” 

I took care to do this, and when the time arrived she put on 
man’s clothes and armour, and I set her upon one steed and got 
on another myself, and then we rode away hastily. When it was 
day we reached the margin of a lake, and we alighted and bathed, 
and had our breakfast, and soon afterwards got again on horse- 
back, and pursued our journey. As we went along, she said, ut 
intervals; 

‘“ See, now, how I have left my parents, my country, and my 
honourable position, and relinquished my prospects for your sake; 
and will you act as did that faithless wretch to me?” 

“ All men are not alike,” I said; “1 have sacrificed my means, 
and would sacrifice my life to serve you—you who have raised me 
to such honour; his must have been a bad heart. Consider me 
your slave, and were my flesh of any value to you, I would cut it 
‘off to serve - willin ty “ 


Some such words frequently passed between us, and also I often 
amused her by telling her different stories of my adventures. 
When we were fatigued, or at the end of each day’s journey, we 
alighted, and let our horses graze; and I often killed birds, and 
had them cooked in a primitive manner by roasting them, and 
when we wanted fire I struck a light from a flint and tinder. But 
all roughnesses and privations seemed as nothing to me when I 
had the delight of her presence, and whatever desert scene we 

d when I looked at her the day was as the Ked and the night 

ike the Shubbibarat. One morning, however, we got to a very 

extensive plain, and at the end that was furthest from us was 4 
wide river flowing. We passed the plain and reached its banks, 
where was a large peepul-tree. I viewed the vast extent of water, 
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and saw no way by which we could hope to cross it. In despair, 
I made the princess get off and sit under the tree, and I myself 

oped down the banks and into the interior of the country, 
all in pursuit of some means of embarking. 

I thought of her who I had left seated, Speck Gyme: hungry, 

beneath the peepul-tree, and I was transfixed with grief. at the 
reflection of how we were situated. I returned to the bank of 
the river, and rode downwards till I arrived where was a rocky 
ascent, and a cave, which, buried behind the face of the rock, on 
my first arriving there I had not observed, was in its centre, and 
a small creek of the river ran into the foot of the hill. There 
was a boat moored by the bank, and far out in the middle of the 
stream was a large pinnace. When I saw the boat I got off, and 
no sooner had I done so than four men, armed, rushed from the 
cave, and one of them seized my horse and led him away, and 
the other three bound my arms, and hurrying me into the boat 
embarked with me, and we soon were pulled over to the pinnace, 
where were others ‘of their companions. They tied me down 
under hatches. They swore they would kill me if I spoke or 
offered any resistance, and they made sail. After we had been 
sailing a day they loosed me and gave me some food, but they 
made me give up to them all.I possessed. 
- After we had made a few days’ sail there came on a fearful 
storm, and it began to rain in torrents. The whole sea and sky 
became overcast, the rudder of the pinnace was broken, and the 
sailors were at their wits’ end; the pinnace was carried about for 
ten days here and there; at last it struck upon.a rock and was 
dashed to pieces. I know not what became of the crew, but I 
seized a long plank, and was drifted on it fora day and a night, 
and at last was driven towards the shore. I was scarcely alive; 
Icrawled on my hands and knees, and held fast to it till it touched 
the shore, and I contrived to land. 

I saw at a distance a rice-field, where many men were assembled. 
I went near, but could not understand their language when they 

ke to me, so they made signs to me to take some of the pulse, 
which they had just been frying, and which I saw them eat. I 
_ was glad to get a handful or two of this to support nature, and 
then I drank some water. After this they beckoned me to be- . 
gone, and I, seizing some of the grain, which I put into a cloth, 
took my departure. | 
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BARBARA’S GHOST STORY. 
BY MRS. G. J. GUNTHORPE. 


V. 


On LY to think, Barbara (continued Laura), when we first came to 
live at Heatherstone, I actually slept in that room where the closet 
is, from which you go up into the attic, knowing nothing at all—any 
of us—that there was such a place above. Mother chose those rooms 
because we thought them the pleasantest looking, and most cheer- 
ful rooms in the house. The middle room has a separate entrance, 
but, perhaps, you did not observe it. So it was arranged Tom 
should have the first room, mother and father the middie one, and 
I had the end one, from which there was no entrance, except 
through theirs. Well, the first week we none of us could slecp, 
there were such unaccountable noises. Tom and my father got 
up often and patrolled the house with pistols in their hands, 
thinking some one had broken in; but, of course, they never found : 
any one. Then he decided, as it was such an old house, there 
must be rats about, as we had often read what strange noises they 
can make, so we got a couple of good terriers, famed for their rat- 
killing powers. But, dear me, they disturbed us worse than the 
noises. For, instead of looking after the rats, they would come 
scratching at Tom’s or my father’s door, and, if they could not get 
in at once, they would lie on the mat at the door, howling in the 
most melancholy manner, till Tom, in desperation, got up to let 
them in. And then they would jump into bed, every hair in their 
skins upon end, and trembling so, we could not understand what 
could be the matter with them. Then, after awhile, I began to 
be subject to such horrible dreams, that I dreaded night coming. 
The persons in these dreams never varied. The place in my 
dreams, in which I seemed to be, was the bedroom I was then 
sleeping in. But the furniture in it was so different, that I was 
conscious even in my dreams of a difficulty in recognising it as the 
same room, although a strong impression would come over me that 
I was only seeing it as it once was long ago. The dream that 
troubled me the most frequently was, seeing a fair-haired youth, 
slim and very delicate-looking, so like Roger Kirkpatrick, that it 
might have been a younger brother of his, had he had one. I did 
not know Roger then; but I was struck with the, strong resem- 

















with faded green hangings. In some way I was conscious that it 
was in the same room in which I was then sleeping. The moon- 
light was streaming in full through the bare uncurtained window, 
giving everything a cold, deathly appearance. By-and-bye, I 
would see the door that led out of what was then my mother’s 
room open gently, and a warm light shine through the opening as 
if a fire was burning on the hearth within. Then I would see 
enter a tall, noble-looking woman, who would have been beautiful 
but for the horrible expression in the tightly compressed mouth 
and the fiercely flashing eyes. She was carrying in her left hand 
the smallest of silver candlesticks and a china mug. For a 
moment. she stood looking in between the closed bed-curtains 
upon the sleeping youth, then drawing herself up, with a hasty 
firm step, she passed round the foot of the bed to between it and 
the window, her back being towards me. ‘The moonlight threw 
upon her figure a strange, cold light, in strong contrast to the 
warmer light she was carrying. Putting back one curtain nearest 
to the foot with her right hand, which was the one at liberty, she 
appeared to rouse the young man, and offer him the contents of 
the mug to drink. Then I heard him say, “ Wine, aunt.” “ Yes, 
wine, my dear,” she would reply; “ mulled wine, nicely spiced to 
make you sleep.” And the mug.would be drained, at the one 
draught—scarcely drained, though, ere the mug was dropped from 
the hand that held it, which was clenched in agony as convulsion 
after convulsion racked the poor writhing body. At last the 
woman, or fiend, apparently unable to bear longer the dread sight 
she was gazing on, would with her hand fiercely crush -out the 
light she was holding, dropping it on to the floor, then drag the 
pillow from beneath the head, kneel on the bed, and hold it over 
the face till all lay in awful stillness beneath. If my dream ever 
lasted as long as this, I here, at this point, generally awoke myself 
screaming for help, to find my mother holding me in her arms, 
and talking to me in soothing tones, and telling me how I had 
awoke her by my crying out and groaning in my sleep. But 
when these dreams had been of frequent occurrence, I often awoke 
just when I saw the woman coming into the room, for, fully con- 
scious of what next I should see enacted, I endeavoured to call my 
mother or father to come and save the young man; and my cries 
for them to come would break up the dream. Of course I need 
hardly tell you it was not every night my rest was thus broken by 
these terrible visions. Sometimes for months I esca being 
troubled with them; then they would recur with fearful fre- 
quency, so that I dreaded night coming. My father scolded me, 
and declared I had no business reading trashy novels, filling my 
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head with all sorts of romantic nonsense, and what could I expect 
but horrid dreams, especially if I would persist in making supper 
my best meal? So he forbid any novels being brought into the 
house, and would only permit suppers of the very lightest descrip- 
tion. All my father’s care, however, proved quite unavailing in 
preventing the recurrence of these dreams. They, however, never 
went beyond a certain point but once, and that was the last night 
I ever slept in that room. Then, my dreamcontinued. And I saw 
her, as I had done in former dreams, pressing the pillow down over 
the face of the poor struggling youth, but instead of being able 
to wake myself with my cries for help, my excess of terror seemed 
to cause me to faint. When I came to myself, yet still in the 
dream, I saw her dragging the body through that left-hand closet 
doorway, in which we afterwards found the concealed staircase to 
the room in the roof where we have just been. After that I had a 
severe attack of fever—brain fever, they said it was. And one 
day Mr. Robinson, our surgeon you know, after a long confabula- 
tion with my mother, insisted upon my being at once removed 
(although in the height of the fever) to the room I have ever since 
occupied. My father and mother moved theirs to be near me; 
and Tom—for certain reasons of his own, although declaring he 
had no fear of dreams, or anything else—also took up. his sleeping 
quarters at our end of the house, 

Thad been more than five months ill, and still was but very 
slowly recovering. It was a lovely bright October, and though 
getting almost to the close of the month, as yet we had not had 
a friend to stay with us for a day or two's sport. There was 
abundance of game, and excellent shooting to be had, not only 
on our own land, but round about us. So my father one day told 
Tom he had better write and ask some of his college chums to 
come and enjoy what sport we could give them. 

“ And,” added my futher, “if any of them will give us their 
company so long, we will show them low Christmas is kept in the 
Dale country.” 

I believe my father hoped the racket and bustle of a few lively 
young men in the house would chase away the nervous depression 
which I had been unable to shake off since my attack of fever. I 
was ashamed to acknowledge it, but I was actually afraid to go 
from one room to another by myself. 

Four or five of Tom’s friends answered his letters to them in 
person, without the ceremony of further reply. Hiring a fly at 
the station, in which they stowed themselves, their dogs and gun- 
cases, and coming to us without any warning than what the noise 
of their arrival gave us. Two others followed in about a fortnight, 


Bringing a man-servant each, so we had not many empty rooms at 
at time. 
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By-and-bye, their presence, their gay joyous — and above 
the fear of being laughed at by them, iid effect a great cure. 
It was at this time we first learned that our house had the re- 
utation of being a haunted one, and that it had held this ill name 
or more than forty years. It was in this wise it came to our 
knowledge. , 

Tom and his friends had been one day shooting over Mrs. 
Gingell’s farm, and my father had promised her he would drive 
my mother and self over to her house to meet the shooting-party 
at an early supper after their day’s exertions. 

And a large and merry party assembled round her hospitable 
board that evening. There was such incessant talk kept up, and 
such joking and laughing, it was impossible to tell at one end of 
the table what was being said at the other. But at last Sir Mark 
Everingham, who was then unmarried, and one of Tom’s visitors, 
called across the table to my father : 

“T say, Mr. Crewdson, here is Mrs. Gingell joking me, and 
inquiring if I have fallen in love with the beautiful woman that 
people say haunts your house. She says it really is haunted by 
a very tall lady, who walks about in a crimson or rose-coloured 
brocade dress. I suppose Tom did not send me word about her,” 
continued he, with his merry laugh, “for fear I should be 
cowardly enough not to come. But I am never afraid of the 
ladies. I am too fond of them, bless their hearts. I appeal to 
You, Miss Laura, do you think I have anything of the coward in 
me ?” 

Although being thus appealed to brought all the colour to m 
cheeks, and I felt them iadien yet I was glad, inasmuch as his 
question recalled me to my senses; for Mrs. Gingell’s description 
of this lady so tallied with the female of my dreams, that I felt 
distressed with a feeling of unreality in myself. 

The subject once broached, thus openly, every one now could 
tell us how rised they had been at our buying a house with so 
badaname. Yes, we could hear now how Simpson the miller 
had told Higgins (the man of whom my father bought the place) 
that Mr, Crewdson ought to be told how it was troubled, and had 
been for more than forty years, so that party after party who had 
rented it had been fo to throw it up long before their term 
ended. But that Higgins had heuhaio’ any one with a lawsuit 
who should d is sale of the peoperty to Mr. Crewdson by 
speaking of the ill name Heatherstone bore in the county side. 

_ “ Besides,” said Higgins, “ if it had not been that no one would 
live in it that I have ever let it to, do you think I would be such 
a fool as to sell it to Mr. Crewdson for such a paltry sum as I 
have agreed to do? Why, it’s giving it away, it fairly is! Five 
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hundred guineas for three hundred acres of first-rate land, and a 
house upon it like a mansion, with a grand garden round it. 
Whoever heard of such a bargain? If Mr. Crewdson, after he 
has lived in it a bit, finds that the ‘old lady’ makes it too hot to 
hold him any longer, why, he can sell it, you know, to some one 
else who is fool enough to buy it. In the mean time, neighbours, 
keep still tongues, or ll make some of you sing for it, I promise 
ou.” 

“So,” said Mrs. Gingell, “ knowing the man would be as good 
as his word, we none of us have said anything. Nevertheless, we 
have all felt uncommonly curious to know how you got on. But 
as you have now been there almost two years, and we heard 
nothing of any of you having seen or heard of anything, we began 
to conclude it was, perhaps, only tales, after all, that Lady Joan 
came again and would not rest quietly.” 

“Well, even granting this Lady Joan, as you call her, haunts 
Heatherstone,” said my father, “who is she, Mrs. Gingell? And 
what has she done or lost that she should leave the quiet of her 
own grave to trouble my house?” 

“What should make her soul unquiet, Mr. Crewdson? Iam 
sure I cannot say, for I never heard of any harm that ever she 
did. She was a very proud, silent woman, that hardly ever con- 
descended to pass the time of day, as the saying is here, to any of 
her neighbours, if she ever did chance to meet any of us on her 
way to and from church, which was about the only time we were 
any of us likely to see her. I never heard of her ever taking a 
meal out of her own house, and none of us were ever invited to 
take a meal in it. 

“] was not born in these parts. My old man that’s dead and 

ne brought me here—a girl-bride from my father’s house in 

umberland. 

“The first Sunday I went to church here I saw this same Lady 
Joan Darrell, and I was so struck with her wondrous beauty and 
richness of attire, that after service, as we were walking home, I 
asked my husband to tell me who she was and all about her. 

“He was, it appears, on very friendly terms with Higgins, her 
ladyship’s butler, a man I never could bear. He was father of 
the man that sold Heatherstone to you, sir, so my husband was 
well able to satisfy my curiosity. 

“He told me the Lady Joan and her servants had not long been 





in a southern county with a younger brother, who was now deac 
and so she had come into possession of the property. Though 


how, Higgins did not know, as he thought there must be some of 
his late master’s heirs still liying. 





living at Heatherstone. Previously to that she had been a , 
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“That she was a widow, without children or any near kin, he 
believed, now her only brother was dead, But Higgins had heard 
his master speak of having a son—an only child—for his wife 
had died in giving birth to this child, and that he was ee 
somewhere or other in America. That he had quarrelled wj 
his son for running away with the daughter of a French ref 
But now he found his health was failing so fast, he had wished to 
be reconciled with him, and had written to him to come back to 
England, and bring his wife and children, if he had any, with 
him. Time, however, went by, said Higgins, and in the mean 
time the master died. But no son ever arrived. 

“ Higgins also had told my husband that he had often heard 
Lady Joan’s voice very high in angry discussion about some pro- 
perty, which either the master had left away, or that she was 
afraid he would leave away out of her power. That was during 
his master’s last illness. 

“ After the death of her brother, Lady Joan had become pos- 
sessed of all the property, whatever there was, and then removed 
to Heatherstone, which was one of the estates. And after bein 
‘settled there, Higgins had heard her ladyship mutter to hersel 
often and often that ‘she would take free 4 care no French madam 
should oust her out of the property or her place.’ 

“ There was once,” (continued Mrs. Gingell), “ just after my 
husband brought me home here, a young lad about two or three- 
and-twenty, very delicate looking, who came on a visit of a few 
days to Heatherstone. Once or twice he was seen in the village, 
and once he came tochurch with Lady Joan. Higgins said, when 
we inquired, that he was a nephew of laa ladyship’s, and the poor 
master’s grandson. 

“ Her ladyship made a great fuss over him (so the butler told us 
after he had gone), loading him with money and presents of all 
sorts. That one morning he had gone away very early before 
any of the household, but her ladyshi was up, who had given 
him what refreshment he had needed herself, not wishing to 
disturb her servants so early. 

“He was never again seen in these parts. And a year or two 
after this visit that ‘he had paid his aunt, Lady Joan Darrell 
called Higgins to her one day, and told him to send for the 
néarest lawyer to make her will, for that her nephew was dead. 

“Soon after the poor young man had left Heatherstone, her 
ladyship—so the servants had said in the village—began to 
wander all over the house at all hours of the night, startling the 
servants out of their sleep by her groans. And those who had 
courage to peep out and to see what ailed her, said they heard 
her muttering to herself, ‘Not found yet! No, he will never 
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be found, and his mother waiting and looking for him too! And 
so, when it was told to them he was dead, they “4 songs and so 
did we all, that the poor young man must have been drowned 
going home. 

“ None of the servants dared at any time to take the liberty of 
gen. to her ladyship—not even Higgins—unless she spoke 

rst to them, and as she never afterwards spoke of her nephew, 
they had not an opportunity of asking how his death had oc- 
curred, poor young fellow ! 

“Very shortly after Lady Joan had made her will, she was one 
afternoon found by her maid (Elspeth Lorton), sitting in her arm- 
chair in a room at the east-end of the house, which she had 
altered from a bedroom into a sitting-room only very latterly. 
The maid, who was at work in her mistress’s bedroom, had 
entered the room, believing herself summoned by the hand-bell 
her mistress usually used when needing her. As her lady 
neither moved nor spoke she went nearer to her, and thinking 
from her appearance she was in a fit, called to those below for 
assistance. But it was no fit, for she had been dead some little 
time, and was then almost cold. It somehow or other got whis- 
pered about that she had destroyed herself, but if it was true it 
was hushed up very quickly. When found, she had on the rose- 


‘coloured brocade dress she is said still to wear, poor thing! when 


she has been seen at Heatherstone since her death. Before the 
chair on which she was seated was her writing-table, on which 
was a sealed packet, with directions for it to be forwarded to her 
brother’s lawyer in London. 

“This gentleman came down at her funeral, and was present at 
the opening of her will—which he did not in any way oppose— 
nor did he mention a word ‘as to the contents of the packet for- 
warded to him. To the great surprise of us all, her ladyship’s 
will stated she had left Heatherstone to Higgins and his heirs as 
a reward for his fidelity, until such time as the heir should be 
discovered. 

“That is all I can tell you respecting poor Lady Joan Darrell,” 
concluded Mrs. Gingell. “Not much, is it? It was a quiet, 
solitary life she led, neither doing good nor harm, so if she really 
does haunt Heatherstone, it must be that she is fretting after the 
lost heir.” 














ABBOT’S GRANGE. 


BY JAMES GILLIES. 
V. 


THE CONFESSION. 


At the time of that skirmish among the Presbyterians that 
Seotsmen name the Disruption, Dr. Leighton ed from the 
Established Church. He was moved to take this step, not so much 
by conscientious scruples ds to the headship of the church, as by a 
personal quarrel on an ecclesiastical question between himself and 
the parish clergyman, one Dr. Miller. 

oung woman had died in her confinement, the child lived, 
and the widower, who was not a church member, asked that the 
child might be baptised. Dr. Miller at once baptised the child 
ceed in the church, and so grievously offended Dr. Leighton 
y his tolerance (it being against the strict Presbyterian usage to 
admit an infant into church priyileges whose parents do not profess 
to be of regenerate nature), that he, with the more turbulent 
members of the congregation, seceded, engaged a Free Churchman 
as their pastor, and the doctor at his own cost built a church. 

He was appointed one of the elders, and was decidedly the 

tuling elder. At his death Miles, though very young for such 
office, was elected in his plage, and did his duties to the satisfac- 
tion of minister and people; but Sandy was only an occasional 
communicant, though it was on the day of the winter sacrament 
that the climax of this history was reached. 
_ The Presbyterians enshroud their celebration of the Eucharist 
in all the mystery their bare ceremonial will lend. They have 
only two sacraments in the year, and before the communion day 
they hold public fast days and a preparation Sabbath. After the 
rite 1s over, a day of thanksgiving for the feast is instituted. 

On the preparation Sabbath the “tables are fenced;” that is 
done by the preacher expounding each commandment of the 
Decalogue, exhorting on his exposition, and forbidding all living 
— breach of one of these laws to come near the Lord’s 

e. 

The Reverend Thomas Smith, the minister of the church, had 
taken this service himself. A pure church was his ideal; and his 
dicta had been harsh and stringent. Actions, words, thoughts 
even, he gave as barriers to church membership. He had followed 
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his lecture by a zealous sermon on “ Achans in the Camp,” and 
enthusiasm being a brand that quickly fires, his more excitable 
hearers questioned and requestioned themselves as to their meetness 
to communicate. 

Sandy was much troubled ; the week between the two Sabbaths 


‘he spent ‘in fasting and prayers, and on the sacrament day he was 


so weak and ill that his wife gathered courage to speak, and 
begged him to rest at home. 

But he had to carry into purpose a plan that was not to be set 
aside by failing health or for a wife’s entreaties. There had been 
a light fall of snow in the night-time, and the wind had drifted it 
here and there into snow-wreaths. The sky was clear now, and 
the air as hushed as if Nature respected the sanctity of the day, 
and in its honour, for a time, with a strong hand, held her re- 
bellious forces in durance. The communion-table was placed in 
the wide aisle of the church. It was only a very long, narrow 
plank of unplaned wood laid on trestles. Covered wiih a fine 
white damask cloth, that glistening reflected all the light of the 
wintry day, it looked pure and fair. Forms were ranged at cither 
side, and the sermon over, the communicants would leave their 
pews, and singing meanwhile the last four verses of the 116th 
Psalm, to a plaintive melody, would quictly seat themselves at the 
tables. 

The elders of the church had brought out the sacred elements 
and laid them before the minister, and were collecting the brass 
medal that each member had received, and now gave in as 
a token of his or her fitness to participate in the ordinance, when 
Sandy rose to his feet and spoke : 

“] have somewhat to confess before this assembly.” 

All, even the most’ devout, were startled, and unclosed their 


. eyes on hearing these strange words. His looks were no anodyne 


for thrilled nerves, for his eyes were wild in their expression, his 
forehead was wrinkled with upright wrinkles, and the colour of 
his face was the pallor of a corpse. 

“ Your minister”—and with a gesture of the hand he pointed to 
the Reverend Thomas Smith, whose curiosity overpowered his 
sense of the fitness of things—“ your minister deplores his unfruit- 
ful church. I am an ‘Achan in the Camp. Take me without 
the boundaries and stone me to death with stones. T'wo years 
ago last midsummer I murdered my cousin, Miles Leighton, in 
the field called the Abbot’s Holm.” 

There was a long unanimous sob from all the company ; it was 
as though every heart there had at that moment felt in unison. 


Mr. Smith was ready to speak, but he was forestalled by David 
Cowan. 
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» #7 wasna a murder ava’,” he said, starting up. 
Sandy, who trembling and grasping the table for steadiness, 
fectly unconscious that his wife’s hands were tenderly laid upon 
is, was staring up at a corner of the ceiling (perhaps seeing 
the whole scene reacted there), looked down on hearing David's 
voice, and listened to his words. 

“] was in the field and saw it a’; it wasna a murder ava’. Ye 
a’ ken that Miles was awfu’ near, and the morn’s morn after Sandy 
cam’ hame, he had him up in the dawnin’ to help wi’ the hay, for 
he was feared for a thunner-storm brewin’, and he wouldna pairt 
wi his siller to pay helpers. I saw that the laird, he was then, was 
ina flaysome ill humour. They baith cam’ to where I stood at 
the Dee side, and Sandy, wha hadna seen me afore for three years, 
had some kindly words to speak to me aboot. mysel’ and Janet 
(that’s my wife) and the wean. Miles was ill pleased that we spak’ 
thegither, and he bade Sandy to do some work and earn his keep. 
We turned to the hay, and as ill luck had it, Sandy, in lifting the 
fork, struck Miles on the ankle. 

“¢ Ye did that for spite, you beggar,’ he shouted. 

“ Sandy’s face reddened. 

“<7 didn’t. I’m no beggar. When did I ask aught from 
ou? | 

“Miles laughed lood and lang. 

“You no beggar! Why, you came home to sponge on the 
doctor. I supplanted you with him, and with : 

“ Sandy took a step toward him, and laid his loof on his mooth,. 
‘Stop.’ Miles made nae mair ado, but lifted his hand and struck 
him on baith cheeks, and Sandy, oot o’ himsel’ a’ thegither, pushed 
him in the Dee. There was a stoon an’ a splash in the water, and 
Sandy and I stood lookin’ in ane anither’s faces. I was feared for 
Miles’s fury when he cam’ oot, but he didna rise for a minute, 
and then we only caught a glint o’ his white face, and he sank 
again. 

“¢In God’s name, David! have I killed him? Sandy cried, 
and he sprang into the river. 

“Thelpit him and we gat Miles oot, but he was deid. His 
temple had struck on the stane, and spite o’ a’ we could do, he lay 
on the grass cauld and deid, wi’ his een wide open, gin he were 
lookin’ up to heaven for help. 

“Sandy would ha’e gane awa’ there and then and gi’en himsel’ 
up to the sheriff, but I beggit him no’, and tauld him it was an 
accident that Miles had brought on himsel’. I beggit him, but 
oh, I was fulish! I wad maist ha’e died mysel” for him, and I 
ha’e only helpit on his ruin.” 

David stopped to take breath. What other words he may have 
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his lecture by a zealous sermon on “ Achans in the Camp,” and 
enthusiasm being a brand that quickly fires, his more excitable 
hearers questioned and requestioned themselves as to their meetness 
to communicate. 

Sandy was much troubled ; the week between the two Sabbaths 


‘he spent ‘in fasting and prayers, and on the sacrament day he was 


so weak and ill that his wife gathered courage to speak, and 
begged him to rest at home. 

ut he had to carry into purpose a plan that was not to be set 
aside by failing health or for a wife’s entreaties. ‘There had been 
a light fall of snow in the night-time, and the wind had drifted it 
here and there into snow-wreaths. The sky was clear now, and 
the air as hushed as if Nature respected the sanctity of the day, 
and in its honour, for a time, with a strong hand, held her re- 
bellious forces in durance. The communion-table was placed in 
the wide aisle of the church. It was only a very long, narrow 
plank of unplaned wood laid on trestles. Covered with a fine 
white damask cloth, that glistening reflected all the light of the 
wintry day, it looked pure and fair. Forms were ranged at cither 
side, and the sermon over, the communicants would leave their 
pews, and singing meanwhile the last four verses of the 116th 
Psalm, to a plaintive melody, would quictly seat themselves at the 
tables. 

The elders of the church had brought out the sacred elements 
and laid them before the minister, and were collecting the brass 
medal that each member had received, and now gave in as 
a token of his or her fitness to participate in the ordinance, when 
Sandy rose to his feet and spoke : 

“T have somewhat to confess before this assembly.” 

All, even the most’ devout, were startled, and unclosed their 
eyes on hearing these strange words. His looks were no anodyne 
for thrilled nerves, for his eyes were wild in their expression, his 
forehead was wrinkled with upright wrinkles, and the colour of 
his face was the pallor of a corpse. 

“ Your minister”—and with a gesture of the hand he pointed to 
the Reverend Thomas Smith, whose curiosity overpowered his 
sense of the fitness of things—“ your minister deplores his unfruit- 
ful church. I am an ‘Achan in the Camp. Take me without 
the boundaries and stone me to death with stones. T'wo years 
ago last midsummer I murdered my cousin, Miles Leighton, in 
the field called the Abbot’s Holm.” 

There was a long unanimous sob from all the company ; it was 
as though every heart there had at that moment felt in unison. 


Mr. Smith was ready to speak, but he was forestalled by David 
Cowan. 
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“Tt wasna a murder ava’,” he said, starting up. 

Sandy, who trembling and grasping the table for steadiness, 

fectly unconscious that his wife’s hands were tenderly laid upon 

is, was staring up at a corner of the ceiling (perhaps seeing 
the whole scene reacted there), looked down on hearing David's 
voice, and listened to his words. 

“] was in the field and saw it a’; it wasna a murder ava’. Ye 
a’ ken that Miles was awfu’ near, and the morn’s morn after Sandy 
cam’ hame, he had him up in the dawnin’ to help wi’ the hay, for 
he was feared for a thunner-storm brewin’, and he wouldna pairt 
wi’ his siller to pay helpers. I saw that the laird, he was then, was 
ina flaysome ill humour. They baith cam’ to where I stood at 
the Dee side, and Sandy, wha hadna seen me afore for three years, 
had some kindly words to speak to me aboot mysel’ and Janet 
(that’s my wife) and the wean. Miles was ill pleased that we spak’ 
thegither, and he bade Sandy to do some work and earn his keep. 
We turned to the hay, and as ill luck had it, Sandy, in lifting the 
fork, struck Miles on the ankle. 

“¢ Ye did that for spite, you beggar,’ he shouted. 

“ Sandy’s face reddened. 

“<7 didn’t. I’m no beggar. When did I ask aught from 

ou? 

“Miles laughed lood and lang: 

“You no beggar! Why, you came home to sponge on the 
doctor. I supplanted you with him, and with i 

“ Sandy took a step toward him, and laid his loof on his mooth, 
‘Stop.’ Miles made nae mair ado, but lifted his hand and struck 
him on baith cheeks, and Sandy, oot o’ himsel’ a’ thegither, pushed 
him in the Dee. There was a stoon an’ a splash in the water, and 
Sandy and I stood lookin’ in ane anither’s faces. I was feared for 
Miles’s fury when he cam’ oot, but he didna rise for a minute, 
and then we only caught a glint o’ his white face, and he sank 
again. 

“In God’s name, David! have I killed him? Sandy cried, 
and he sprang into the river. 

“Thelpit him and we gat Miles oot, but he wasdeid. His 
temple had struck on the stane, and spite o’ a’ we could do, he lay 
on the grass cauld and deid, wi’ his een wide open, gin he were 
lookin’ up to heaven for help. 

“Sandy would ha’e gane awa’ there and then and gi’en himsel’ 
up to the sheriff, but I beggit him no’, and tauld him it was an 
accident that Miles had brought on himsel’. I beggit him, but 
oh, I was fulish! I wad maist ha’e died mysel” for him, and I 
ha’e only helpit on his ruin.” 

David stopped to take breath. What other words he may have 
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purposed to say were unspoken, for Mr. Smith took advantage of 
his silence to assert his authority by trying to restore order to the 
people; for surely never was the decorum of a Scottish sacrament 
so much upset before. The women were weeping and sobbing, 
the men groaning, and the very sheep-dogs, who in these wide- 
spread country parishes regularly form an attentive part of the 
congregations at Divine service, were for sympathy snuffing at 
their masters, giving occasional low barks, and walking uneasily 
to and fro. ‘The minister spoke sharply. 

“Mr. M‘Intyre, and you, David Cowan, would have acted 
better in bringing this crime before a civil tribunal. The mischief 
is done now, and the only reparation you can make for disturbing 
the worshippers will be to retire yourselves into the session-room, 
wait there for the close of this service, and leave us to our 
devotions.” 

Sandy tottered out of the church; his wife and David followed. 
They did not obey the minister by waiting in the session-room, 
and he had the mortification of hearing the outer door opened and 
closed again, and sitting in suspense as to the flight or safety of the 
criminal until the service was ended. 

Sandy’s confession had been the last bright flame of the dying 
lamp, for after it his strength was gone, and it was with difficulty 
he reached the Grange, with Margaret helping him on one side 
and.David on the other. 

Sharp trouble and the near approach of death had blunted his 
perceptions, and though he knew well that it was the last time his 
eyes would see the loved home country, whose remembrance had 
been dear to his heart in his days of English servitude, as Jerusalem 
was to the heart of the Jewish exiles, the beauties of the wintry 
landscape were all unfelt in his weary longing for rest. 

They were silent: he was too weak to talk. David had spoken 
out his heart, and his wife, who had no conception of his extreme 
languor, was too much troubled by the dread of transportation, or 
worse the gallows, for him, to have words to speak or tears to 
shed. 

David saw him comfortably resting on the sofa in the dining- 
room, and, having bade him good-bye, was in the doorway when 
Sandy recalled him, held his hands tightly for a minute, said some 
words of blessing, and in a lower voice thanked him for “ love 
passing the love of women.” 

Agnes brought in food and wine; he ate nothing, but the 
stimulant revived him, and rising, he called his wife to him, drew 
her down at his side, and leaned his head on her shoulder. 

“You must forgive me, Margaret. You have not been happy. 
I meant you to be happy. I hoped we should make each other's 
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happiness, but after we came home my sin was always before me, 
and I was wretched—doubly wretched in seeing your misery.” 

She put away his arm, rose from his side, and hurried to and 
fro in the room, holding both her hands tight over her heart. She 
had heard his murmured words to David; they had increased 
her pain. 

“Can't you forgive me, Margaret” 

She came to him when he asked the second time for her forgive- 
ness, threw herself on her knees at his feet, and, looking up into 
his eyes, spoke quickly: 

“ Why didn’t you tell me all? We should have been happier 
if I had shared your secret, and we could have left this place with 
its accursed associations. Why do you speak of forgiveness to me? 
My sin is as great as yours. I am a woman, and I married Miles 
without one feeling of love for him. In my heart I despised him. 
I excused myself to myself by saying what else could I do? My 
father’s affairs were embarrassed, and Miles helped him. You had 
never written tome. At first I had thought you loved me, but 
as the days went on and no word came, I felt forsaken. 1 turned 
to religion for a solace; prayers and rites did not immediately 
ease me. In enthusiastic moments, the superior love to my 
Maker that I fancied I had helped me to bear the pain with 
composure. Still it was always with me, and I madly thought 
any change would be a change for the better. Miles pro- 
fessed an ardent love for me and an ardent Christianity. I 
married him, and in time I might have loved him, had he been 
kind to me. But after our marriage he told me that he had not 
married me for love, but to effect a purpose; and he tortured 
me more than I could have thought it possible for one soul to 
torment another, until, scores of times, I silently wished him 
dead. Wished! It was only a fear of my own remorse that kept 
me from doing him a mischief.” 

“ My poor soul! and I can’t help you.” 

She rose from her knees. 

“Let us go away now; they will not come for you to-day. We 
may be far from here before morning.” 

“ Nay, Margaret, laws are not broken with impunity.” 

He soothed her as one soothes a troubled child; he drew her 
close to him, and leaned his head on her shoulder again, and she 
held him with a tight grasp, unconsciously defying even death to 
wrest him from her now. 

“Tt is a hard, hard world,” she moaned. 

They sat until twilight came, and his hands grew chilly. 

“Let me mend the fire; you are cold, Sandy.” 

“Oh, don’t move! Iam so comfortable.” 
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He lifted his face for a Kiss: she kissed him again and again. 
“Tt will not be always hard and cold. We shull not be alw rays 
parted,” he said. 


Mr. Smith spent an uneasy afternoon and night. Had it been 
ossible, he, reviving the stern ecclesiastical laws of the times of 
— and Welsh, w vould have punished even the minor offences 
of professors of religion as heavily as the Church Session did in 
those days. And here a murderer had been joined in Church 
rivileges with his Church, and another of the communicants 
had connived at and hidden ‘the sin. 
Perhaps even Margaret had known that Sandy was Miles’s 
murderer, and had married him, holding that guilty knowledge 


’ hidden in her heart. 


No! he felt that supposition untenable. Margaret’s beauti{il 
face rose phantom-like before him in the weary night- watches, and 
he must hold such loveliness unstained by crime. 

Early morning found him on his way to the Grange, where he 
proposed seeing ‘Alexander, showing him the enormity of his sin, 
and leading him to deliver himself u up to justice. 

Should Alexander refuse to accept his deserved punishment, 
then it would be his duty to accuse him to the officers of the law. 

A painful duty, for he was a gentleman, but still a duty. 

When he saw the house closely shut and the windows darkened, 
he started. “Had he, out of reverence for the sanctity of the 
Sabbath, allowed a hypocritical murderer to escape his just due” 
He hastened his step, and expecting no answer to the summons, 
thundered on the door with his stick. It was quickly opened by 
Margaret. 

Her eyes were heavy w ith watching, and he drew back ashamed 
of his violence. 

She was sel{-possessed, and she spared him questions. 

“You want to see Sandy.” 

She led the way along the lobby and up the shallow stairs of 
the old staircase, drew a key from her pocket, and unlocked the 
door of one of the bedrooms. He wondered at her precautions, 
but followed her to the side of the bed; it was shrouded in white. 
‘laking the corner of the sheet in her hand, she turned it down and 
uncovered the face of a corpse. 

“My husband is beyond man’s judgment, Mr. Smith. Dr. 
Munro says he has died of a broken heart.” 

He was speechless. Words of apology for his hardness, or words 
of sympathy for her trouble, would not come at his bidding, and 


silently he, having looked on the dead man’s face, turned from the 
room and left the house. 
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And Margaret? 


In one of our large towns in those low quarters, where vice and 
misery, filth and disease, are well-matched companions, there lives 
a woman reverenced as a saint. 

A woman whose tender hand comforts even the frailest, feeblest 
infant of those wan inheritors of the earth who first claim their 
share of existence in those dens. 

A woman, the hem of whose garment hardened reprobates 
would almost kiss, whose service is a heart service, and all for the 
poor and wretched. Her relatives speak of her as “ poor Margaret,” 
and fear that “trouble has crazed her brain.” But the sick, at 
whose bedside she ministers; the dying, who go out of life the 
easier for her loving tendance; all the unfortunates who know her, 
have a truer estimate of Margaret M‘Intyre. 








WINE.* 


THE value of this book to the growers, manufacturers, and 
venders of wine—to those known as the “ trade””—must be very 
considerable. Superseding—as it does by reason of its com- 
pleteness, the minuteness of its details, and above all by the 
number and accuracy of the tables of analyses comprised in it— 
all predecessors, it is a manual which but few of ra engaged 
in the cultivation and manufacture of wine would care to be 
without. 

The volume will be found interesting, however, by a large 
number of those whose interest is jee that of purchaser or 
consumer. Connoisseurs will find in these pages much, and un- 
practised judges very much to learn. It may be heresy to hold 
the doctrine—but we do in all good faith believe—that the beauty 
of scientific fact has a charm superior to the fascination of romance. 
The true and the beautiful are one, as Lord a has been in- 
forming us for years past. And while we would never permit to 
slip out of memory the thousand and one legends that circle round 
the name of Dionysus, it is, doubtless, well, in a case of this kind, 
to be in,a position to dwell most of all among facts which are 
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built upon the testimony of the rocks and the researches of 
botanists, giving a subordinate place to those marvellous fabrica- 
tions for which mankind is indebted to the heated brains of Greek 

ts. It is, no doubt, very charming to hear of Dionysus saved 
rom the flames by Zeus, and sewed up—an infant—in the thi 
of that divinity till he arrives at years of discretion; to see him 
descending upon the mountains of Thrace introducing and 
cultivating the grape ; to witness him fondled by lovely nymphs, 
and followed always by an enlivening chorus of Bacchantic 
women ; to shudder as he throws himself into the sea with Thetis 
because of the want of hospitality displayed by Lycurgus. To 
follow him through all his wonderful adventures, now mad and 
again sane, but always in his maddest as in his most lucid 
intervals attending to the culture of the vine and quaffing the 
juice of the grape, till eventually we find him taking up his 
abode on Olympus, having first of all, with a filial devotion quite 
touching in its way, extricated his mother from Hades. It is, 
no doubt, a pretty theme—the abandon of the god, the chaplets 
of ivy, the flashing of goblets, the wild song of the chorus, the 
blue sky overhead, the purple mountains round about, and the in- 
violate sea stretching to the horizon. We think, nevertheless, 
that there is quite as much beauty in “the fairy tales of science” 
which the ilies of this book have to tell us; and as for scenery 
we have to relinquish neither mountain, nor valley, nor sea—but 
simply to ae them with a more intent and scientific ken. 
Music is not wanting either, and though the revellers are but 
labourers in the Champagne, and their festival but a harvest day, 
their songs are possibly quite as good and as well sung as were 
the hymns of Bacchus chanted on the slopes of Helicon and 
Parnassus. 

The attempt to give anything like an adequate or even approxi- 
mately fair account of an elaborate treatise in a short magazine 
article, could only be attended by failure. We will, therefore, 
‘simply record our general impression of the manner in which the 
authors have executed a task, which even to those peculiarly 
qualified must have demanded a very great expenditure of time 
and labour. : 

“Tn the first place,” says the preface, “the authors determined 
to produce a strictly scientific work, based as far as possible upon 
their personal observations. Such have, therefore, been made mm 
the vineyards, cellars, and repositories of many countries, in the 
respective chemical laboratories of the authors, in public and 
private gardens, in — nature, and in mines underground. . . . 
The authors next endeavoured to give due proportions to each of 
the elements of their treatise, so as to make it useful to the 
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greatest number of readers. . . . The authors have endeavoured 
to impress strongly upon the minds of their readers, that there is 
an indissoluble connexion between the grape and the wine which 
it yields. The genius of wine is in the grape; every kind of 
vine gives a distinct character to its product. For this reason the 
most renowned wines are all made from distinct varieties of 
grapes, which are never mixed with indifferent or heterogeneous 
varieties. The greater number of varieties of grapes which 
participate in the production of a certain wine, the less character 

s the product. All wines should, therefore, be described 
m such a manner that the grapes from which they are made 
constitute the first term of the description.” 

These prefatory sentences give some idea of the scope of the 
work, though of course they do not speak for the admirable 
manner in which the examination is carried 6ut. The opening 
chapters dealing generally with European wines, explain the pro- 
bable derivation of cultivated vines from indigenous varieties— 
explain the constituents of the plant, and the influence of soil on 
its mineral constituents. The principles of viticulture are laid 
down, the preparation and improvement of soil described, and 
there are some very interesting pages on the different modes of 
propagating and multiplying the vine. Having dealt thus 
generally with the question, and having, moreover, given a 
lengthened and accurate treatise on the chemistry of alcohol, 
the authors proceed to give some account of the different wines 
produced in the various celebrated vine growing districts. 

For most readers, the chapters on the wine of the Champagne 
will have a special interest. We will endeavour to convey a 
portion of the information which the authors give us regarding 
that wine, in lieu of that exhaustive criticism of the work as a 
whole, for which we would require ampler space, and indeed 
greater botanical, chemical, and znological knowledge, than we 
— to possess. 

he Champagne is an ancient province of France, situated 
under the 47th, 48th, and 49th degrees of latitude. It contains 
five wine yielding districts, two of which (the prefectures of 
Rheims and Epernay) produce good wine. A small proportion 
only of the grapes which grow in the Champagne is used for the 
production of effervescent wine, the greater part being used for 
the production of red wine. 

“The grapes being well ripe, and the weather sufficiently 
favourable, the proprietors begin the vintage. As soon as this 
becomes known, a great many persons of both sexes flock from 
the neighbouring country to the Champagne, and offer their 
services for the vintage. Some bring small baskets, into which 
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to put the grapes. Others bring donkeys and mules with side. 
baskets for the purpose of carrying the grapes to the villages. . . . 
Labour here is treated more mercilessly than we have ever seen 
it treated anywhere else. In return for this treatment, the labour 
revenges itself by striking, and putting up for higher wages when 
the circumstances are favourable. A man with a donkey may 
receive three francs per day; but if the harvest be plentiful and 
few donkeys are at hand, from five to six francs per day will have 
to be paid, This trading begins afresh every morning ‘during the 
whole time of the vintage, for eyery contract of labour is avail- 
able only for one day, and when the sun goes down every one is 
free to turn wherever he pleases. . .. The proprietor having 
engaged his troop of workmen, conducts them immediately to his 
own yard, provides them with bread and brandy, and takes them 
at break ae day to the vineyard. As the cutters proceed through 
the vineyard cutting down everything that is ripe, and leaving only 
that which is absolutely useless, their baskets are, when. full, 
carried to the roadside. Here the cleaners sit. Eac h basket as 
it arrives is emptied upon a large tray, and each grape is now 
examined. All unripe or unsound berries are cut out by means 
of scissors, and only the perfect gr apes are put into the princi val 
panniers, All imperfect g grapes go into the refuse pannier. The 
moment that two panmiers are f ull, they are loaded on the donkey's 
back and carried home.” 

The animation of this scene is described by the authors, and a 
testimony borne to the good nature and hospitality of the donkey 
proprietors. Next follows an account of the pressing, fermenta- 
tion, cellaring, and fining of the wine. The presses, we are 
informed, are enormously strong machines, the grapes not having 
undergone any previous “disintegr: ation by ‘treading with the feet 
or crushing with rollers. Forty baskets of grapes are placed 
upon the press at one time, and the whole pressing of one quantity 
has to be done in two hours. The must obtained from the first 
three pressings is put into a large vat, where it is allowed to stand 
from SIX to twelve hours. Having been freed from the froth, 
which rises to the top, and a mucous matter which is deposited at 
the bottom, it is drawn into small barrels, there to ferment. Fer- 
mentation over, the wine is allowed to be quiet in the cellars until 
the beginning or middle of December. F ining is done by means 
of isinglass, after which process the wine is allowed to rest for 
some weeks, when it is tested as to its clearness. If not sufli- 
ciently clear after a proper period has elapsed, it has to be again 
drawn off the lees, and fined a second time. 

For the description of the drawing into bottles we must refer 
the reader to the book itself. When he has perused the entire 
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description of the manufacture of this wine from the first stage 
to the last, he will at all events have obtained a knowledge which 
may be of some service to him through life—a knowledge, 
namely, of the impossibility of cheap gE gO mean 
cheap, in the sense of costing little money. If the commodity 
be champagne it cannot be cheap; if it be cheap it cannot be 
champagne. We have ourselves seen champagne offered in 
seemingly respectable houses in the city of London at three 
shillings and sixpence a bottle! and it is to be presumed that 
there are found those who not only purchase the liquor but drink 
it, and, more horrible still, give it to their friends to drink. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the taste for wine is a 
growing one, and that good wines, wines denominated (in de- 
fiance of our authors’ fundamental principle that. the grape should 
give name and character to the product) port and sherry, are 
every day being brought more within the reach of the public. 
This being the case, it is extremely desirable that a connoisseur- 
ship impossible by practice should be given by theory, and this, we 
think, is just what the volume before us supplies for the public. 
We have heard it alleged that the authors have not completely 
discharged their duty in not explaining the adulteration of wines 
80 largely practised. Anything more: stupid than such an alle- 
gation it would be impossible to instance. The book is entitled, 
“A Treatise on the Origin, Nature, aud Varieties of Wine,” and 
not “A History of the Imitations and Adulterations of Wine.” 
The latter subject, interesting and curious as it is, would require 
a bulky volume to do it anything like justice. A man with 
ordinary intelligence, however, having read the “ Treatise” will 
be able to dispense with the “ History.” Teach a man what 
good wine is, and you put him in the position of being able to 
detect bad wine when he meets with it, as in this wicked world 
he most assuredly will. 

The value of this book is greatly enhanced by the tables of 
analyses, of which there are a great number, by the results of 
numerous chemical and other experiments, and by the presence 
of a large number of wood drawings, which greatly aid the reader 
in studying the text. 




























































JACOB'S CURSE; OR, THE MUMMY OF 
GOTTINGEN. 


BY MISS LETITIA M‘CLINTOCK. 


Tue new Rath of Gottingen sat in his leathern chair close to the 
stove. On a rude table at his elbow were assembled the little 
appliances necessary to his comfort, on the evening of this his first 
day of office—a huge jug of beer and an ample tobacco-pouch, 

He wore an easy velvet coat, somewhat shabby, loose slippers 
covered with roses in carpet-stitch, the work of some good Bertha 
or Matilda, and a smoking-cap with a long tassel, which hung 
down over a thoughtful, contemplative tace—a face that should 
have belonged to a studious professor, rather than to a man whose 
calling led him into the busy walks of life. 

Rath Marquardsen was a young man, little over thirty: his 
talent had raised him thus early to the honourable position he held 
in Gottingen. It seemed to him but yesterday that he was a 
student in the venerable university, taking notes of the lawyers 
lectures in the great saal of the college, or strolling the streets arm- 
in-arm with his chosen comrade, the captain of the Prussian corps, 
their white and green caps stuck jauntily on their heads, and their 
great dogs following closely. The streets were as full of Prussians, 
red-capped Vandals, and yellow-crested Swabians as ever; they 
sang the old drinking-songs in their rich voices, bass and alto and 
mellow tenor so sweet, that the Rath was fain to pause a second in 
his administration of justice, while the singers streamed past the 
windows of the court-house. 

The books he used to study were piled in confusion on the floor 
of his parlour, where he had tossed them out of his trunk on the 
day of his arrival. He had neither wife nor sister to arrange them 
for him, so there they would in all probability remain. 

He was half-minded to refresh himself with a little reading, but 
was too lazy to get up and fetch a book. 

Just then came a knock at his door. 

“ Herein!” called Rath Marquardsen, and the old clerk of the 
court-house entered, staggering under the weight of a pile of old 
musty volumes. 

ws is bade me clean out the drawers, and bring you these old 
books to look over, Herr Rath,” said the clerk. “Here they are, 
the records of justice in Gottingen for the last hundred years. 
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Surely your worship won’t be troubled to read those old things? 
Better let me throw them into the stove.” 

And he tossed the books upon the table with a gesture of 
disdain. 

But the Rath regarded them with very different eyes. 

“Pray leave them there,” cried he, spreading his hands over 
them as though to guard a treasure. “Ah, that willdo. Wilt 
thou try my beer and tobacco?” | 

The clerk went away muttering, “ When the Herr Rath has 
been as long about the court as I have been, he will not care for 
law books out of business hours.” 

Antiquity had an immense charm for the Rath: the worm- 
eaten calfskin bindings, blackened edges of the leaves, and musty 
smell of the ancient books helped him to call up the vanished 
generations who had used them. They began to pass before the 
eye of his fancy in shadowy rows, reacting the tragic or tranquil 
scenes of their little day on earth. 

Therefore, the moment the clerk was gone, he drew the lamp 
near him, and began to turn over the yellow pages of the records. 

They were not particularly interesting. Most of them were 
meagre notes of trials, compressed into as few words as possible; 
but at length, in examining the very oldest book of all, he came 
upon an entry which interested him so much, that he read it over 
and over again. This page was headed, “ Trial of Jacob Winter- 
_werb for Forgery,” and at the bottom of the leaf was pasted a 
sheet of crumpled letter-paper, closely written in a curious, crabbed, 
but sufficiently legible hand. 

Our bookworm pounced upon this ancient manuscript as a gold- 
digger might pounce upon a nugget, or a gourmand upon a chef- 
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d’euvre of Soyer. Putting on his spectacles—for, like many 
Germans, he was troubled with weak eyes—he began to read 


the faded yellow writing. 


August 7, 1751.—I have returned home after a long tiring day 
in the court-house (commenced the manuscript), but weary 
although I am, I cannot sleep: I cannot forget the events of this 
day. A strange gloom hangs over me. A fearful curse which 
was uttered in my hearing keeps obtruding itself -— my memory, 
and some power that I um totally unable to control or resist impels 
me to write it down. 

Yet surely it was enough that the recording angel should mark 
Jacob Winterwerb’s imprecation: must his fellow-sinner record it 
too? As Rath of Gottingen, I have-had to try my old neighbour 
Jacob for the dark crime of forgery. It was hard for me to try 
him, but the extreme hardness of my case is, that I still believe 
him to be guilty, although his countrymen have acquitted him. 
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I hgye had more opportunity for observing his daily conduct 
than ®, other man in Gottingen, and what I have noticed makes 
me fear he has forsworn himself to-day. “ He would plead his 
own cause—he would defend himself.” Yes! he was quite clever 
enough to do it well. We were boys together, Jacob and I, and 
wicked though he be, I bear him a kindness still. I cannot endure 
to let my mind dwell upon his eternal loss! I am impelled to 
write it down. Probably every one else who was present in the 
court-house to-day has forgotten the extraordinary curse by which 
he bound himself, but the remembrance of it keeps me restless in 
spite of ny fatigue. | 

He said, raising his hand towards heaven, “ If I am not speak- 
ing God’s truth, may my body never turn to dust in the grave.” 

Poor Jacob, hated by all but me, perhaps God of His mercy may 
yet lead you to repentance. ’ 

Iam safe enough in writing down what he said, because no 
mortal eye shall read the lines I have now written until Jacob 
and I shall both have gone to our account. I shall leave the 
manuscript sealed and directed to my son Franz; he will do with 
it as he pleases. 

Jacob Winterwerb has lived in the house adjoining mine ever 
since his marriage, thirty years ago. Our gardens lie side by side, 
separated only by a low rose-hedge. His eldest brother, Herman, 
was the richest merchant in Gottingen, which is saying something 
where all are wealthy. 

The brothers lived together until Herman’s death, which took 
place two months ago. 

Their household consisted of the two old men and two lads, 
Peter, the only son of Jacob, and Giistel, the son of their poor 
sister Netta, who died young, leaving her little child to the care of 
his uncles. Poor Netta Winterwerb! Ah, well, well, I have ever 
taken a peculiar interest in her boy! 

My Franz and the two youths next door were schoolfellows and 
playfellows, just as Jacob, Herman, and I used to be many years 
before. Netta’s son was a good, honest lad, kindly and generous; 
but Jacob’s boy inherited his father’s mean and selfish qualities, 
and these were but fostered by the education he received. 

The rich uncle was an invalid for three years before his death. 
It was Giistel who tended him like the gentlest nurse, who wheeled 
his chair about the garden, who lighted his meerschaum, or 
brought him his coffee, or rubbed his cramped limbs by the hour. 

Walking in my garden on these occasions, I often heard the 
sick man say, “Good boy, you do not get tired of me—you do 
not think me a burden; but you shall be rewarded. I shall leave 
you every kreutzer I am worth in the world. You shall be 
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the richest man in Gottingen.” And I used to see the lad’s fine 
eyes grow dim as he stammered forth: 

« Oh, my dear uncle, I do not want your money. I take care of 

ou because I love you; you are the only friend I have on earth.” 

“JT know all that, Giistal; but you are to be my heir, remember 
that.” 

Then the father and son would enter the garden, and seeing 
this uncle and nephew conversing so lovingly, used to be distraught 
with anger. I then heard Jacob say to the young man: 

“See that sneaking hypocrite yonder, worming himself into 
your uncle’s favour, in hopes of inheriting his wealth. Go you 
and rub his gouty foot, and fetch his coffee, arid you may sup- 

lant Giistel yet. Go,I say, and speak him fair. No? you are a 
om fool! You had rather break lamps on the Anlage with the 
students, or drink beer till you are like a brute, than take a little 
trouble to make your fortune. If that detestable Giistel is your 
uncle’s heir, it will be your own fault.” 

And Jacob used to give his son an angry push towards the 
couple in the arbour. 

Peter tried hard to please his uncle, but he set about it in such 
an awkward manner, and got so soon tired, that he never made any 
progress in supplanting Giistel. 

Half an hour’s conversation with the poor invalid was more 
than he could put up with, and he was glad to rush away at the 
first opportunity to the Bier Kellers, where the students spent their 
time in gambling and drinking. 

I knew the whole family history—how Giistel had been beaten 
and tyrannised over by Jacob and Peter when he received sweet- 
meats and toys from his uncle in his childish days; and how, now 
that he was too old to be beaten, they showed their hatred and 
jealousy quite as plainly, though in a different way. I saw more 
than I liked to see out of my window, or while walking in my 
garden; and Herman was wont to complain of Peter, and praise 
Giistel to me—always ending with his intention of making the 
latter his heir. ; | 

There was something very like murder in old Jacob’s eyes when 
he saw his brother and nephew together. At such times I trembled 
for my neighbours, so rich, but so little at ease or content. 

At length Herman died. He had not been able to leave his 
room for some months before his death, and there Giistel had 
attended him with the greatest tenderness. 

The funeral was over, and the will was read. What was our 
surprise to hear that it was made in favour of Peter, not of Giistel. 
I shall not linger over what is so well known to every townsman 
of Gottingen. No need to tell how the universal suspicion of 
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foul play gained ground, or how suspicious circumstances came 
cropping up by degrees, until at last Jacob Winterwerb stood his 
trial on the charge of having erased the name of Giistel, and 
inserted that of Peter, and has been 08 

In the sight of man he is now virtually spotless; how stands he 
in the sight of God? It is this question which troubles me, for’ 
I cannot believe him innocent, knowing all I know; yet if guilty, 
how came Matheus and Folkshausen to swear that they witnessed 
the drawing out and signing of the will. Can Jacob have bribed 
them to perjure themselves also? If so, a crushing weight of guilt 
hangs over him. That was an awful curse: “If I am not swearing 
God’s truth, may my body never moulder in the grave.” 

I might, indeed, have damaged his cause, but I was the Rath, 
not one of the witnesses. 


The next entry was dated two years later: 


1753.—It is almost two years and three months since the trial. 
Jacob Winterwerb’s first act on gaining possession of Herman's 
hoards was to turn his nephew out of doors. Nothing was heard 
of the poor youth until six months afterwards, when he came to 
my dwelling late one night, worn to a shadow. 

His clothes were threadbare, but the saddest change was in his 
a sunken face—the once handsome face that his Uncle 

erman had so loved and admired. 

He had been living in a miserable garret upon the pocket-money 
he had saved during his prosperity, and the sale of his uncle's 
various gifts; but this store was spent to the last kreutzer, and for 
the last two days he had been starving. Another year, he said, 
would see him through the university, and fit him for a pro- 
fession, and he implored me to give him some copying to do, or 
assist him in some other way to make a little money. “Do it,” 
he urged, “for my Uncle Herman’s sake.” I was, indeed, most 
willing to befriend him for the sake of my Netta, his mother, my 
own poor early love; so he came to live with us, and he and 
Franz attended lectures together. 

Jacob never forgave me for harbouring the lad, whom he hated, 
as bad men will always hate the injured; he had kept up the 
semblance of neighbourliness until then, but at that period our 
final rupture took place. Giistel got on well; he is now a Pfarrer 
in Ziegelhausen, useful and respected. , 

Jacob’s strange curse is haunting me to-day. I have but just 
returned from his funeral, and ere I sleep must conclude this 
— Perhaps when the last word is written I may be able to 

orget. 
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Jacob’s end came very suddenly. I fear me his son was no 

ntle nurse during the one week of his illness. 

A vast concourse of his townsmen helped to lay Jacob in his 
grave beneath the row of yew-trees called the Seven Sisters, in 
our cemetery outside the Friedrich’s Thor. It is there the great 
men of Gottingen all lie, each in his narrow house, underneath his 
heavy marble monument. 

The tallest yew has Jacob’s tomb in shadow. There stands the 
hoary sister gaunt and grim, stretching her black arms over the 
white urn, whereon she sheds her crimson berries in autumn, 
staining the marble like drops of blood, and weeping icy tears the 
winter through, which gradually wash out the stains. 

Oh, Jacob, Jacob! is that marble urn and your gorgeous 
coffin all that is left to you of your wealth? Farewell: I am not 
your judge. You have entered the presence of a higher Judge, 
into whose hands we must all fall at last. 


“Du lieber Himmel!” muttered Rath Marquardsen, fingering 
the yellow manuscript tenderly; “this man should have soe a 
philosopher or a preacher, he was thrown away upon the magis- 
tracy.” 

There was a note at the foot of the page in a different hand- 
writing, to the effect that Franz Volkhausen had found the above 
among his late father’s papers, and had placed it with the annals 
of the court-house for the year 1753. 

Rath Marquardsen sat meditating beside his stove, but his 
delight with the manuscript was fast changing into a creeping, 
grisly terror, such as he had never experienced in all his life 

fore. 

Jacob’s strange curse had taken full possession of his imagina- 
tion. He was afraid to look up lest he should see the old man’s 
covetous, cruel eyes fixed upon him. He had a horrible idea that 
if he turned round he might find him at his elbow, or peeping at 
him from behind the window-curtain, which was ated moving 
slightly. In his unreasoning trepidation, the Rath got up and 
made an undignified retreat into his bedroom, looking behind him 
at every step. He tumbled into bed after but short toilet opera- 
9. feeling safe only when he drew the eider-down plumeau over 

ead. 

But wicked old Jacob followed him there, and tormented him 
all night in dreams. He dreamt that he proceeded to the ceme- 
tery at Friederich’s Thor, got the sexton to open the grave, and 
found Jacob’s corpse undecayed in its velvet coffin; that it opened 
its eyes when the light reached it, and springing up, clutched him 
by the throat. 
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He awoke trembling, with cold drops of perspiration standin 
on his face. Falling asleep again, the same vivid dream nolan 
him. 

Strange to say, the impression did not wear off, like most hallu- 
cinations, with the daylight; but Jacob’s history haunted him all 
the time he was busy in the court-house, and instead of going 
home to his dinner he went to his friend and crony Professor von 
Schenk, of the- College Museum, and showed him his treasure- 
trove the yellow manuscript. 

A very long discussion ie these two erudite men of Got- 
tingen ended in their taking their hats and setting out arm-in- 
arm for the cemetery. 

Marguardsen led his friend past the forest of little black crosses 
where the peasants lay, to the broad alley where reposed the great 
and noble, a stately assembly of broken columns, snowy urns, and 
tall monuments. The tombs of those lately dead were known ere 
you came close enough to read the date of their mscription, by 
the fresh wreaths of everlasting which dear, loving hands had 
hung upon their tombstones last All Souls’ Day. Bright gardens 
flourished over the breasts of these much-lamented ones. 

The name of Winterwerb was well-nigh forgotten in Gottingen, 
so that the Rath did not dream of searching among these for 
Jacob’s grave. He hurried on to where the seven old yew-trees 
stood in hoary array, and there, sure enough, was the beautiful 
marble urn, no longer white, but grey and venerable after the 
lapse of a century. 

“Here it is!’ cried Rath Marquardsen, in a hoarse tone that 
almost startled himself. “Jacob Winterwerb, who departed this 
life June 23, 1753, deeply respected and regretted.” 

“Stay you there,” said the business-like professor, “ while | 
summon the sexton.” 

“Not I,” said our friend, trying to conceal a shudder, “I shall 
accompany you.” : 

The day was far advanced before the sexton and his assistants 
had removed the urn, and dug away the earth from the coffin-lid. 
Several people, attracted by what was going on, came hurrying 
up just as the coffin was raised and laid upon a flat tombstone. 

Rath Marquardsen shivered, and would fain have retreated, but 
shame kept him on the spot. He was not prepared for the sight 
that met his eyes when the lid was raised. 

The professor rubbed his spectacles, and bent over the coffin 
calmly speculative, as he was wont to inspect a new curiosity in 
the museum. 

He lifted the folds of the shroud, which, to his intense amaze- 
ment, was white and spotless as it was on the day of Jacob's 
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_ funeral, and beneath lay the corpse undecayed after a hundred 
years’ sojourn in the tomb. The Rath gave one trembling glance 
and turned away hastily, seized with a sudden fit of shivering, 
while the spectators, pressing round the coffin, shouted with horror 
and wonder. . : 

Meanwhile, the professor ‘coolly proceeded with* his examina- 
tion. He raised the long grey locks that rested on the velvet 
pillow ; he inserted his forefinger beneath the — which only 
partially covered the eyes, showing a rim of yellowish white, and 
stroked the parchment-like cheeks. 

“We must have this fellow in the museum!” cried he, de- 
lightedly; “a perfect mummy, preserved by miracle—if, indeed, 
there be such things as miracles. I shall write to Heidelberg and 
Munich, and get Schulze and Von Heine here to examine the 
— and then I shall prepare a paper for the ‘ Alterthiimer 

tt.’ ” 

“No, no, Von Schenk. Put him back in his grave; I shall 


never forgive myself for this desecration of the tomb. I wish I 


had not read that confounded manuscript, then should I not have 
had that wild dream, nor have brought you here to disturb the 
dead. Replace him, I pray you.” 

“T shall place him, not replace him. He shall stand between 
our Theban mummy and our Mastodon giganteus, in the left- 
hand corner of the great museum saal. My dear sentimentalist, 
the responsibility rests upon the University of Gottingen, not on 
you. Pray set your mind at ease.” 

The Rath turned away in real disgust and walked home, pur- 
sued by the voice of Von Schenk, who called after him to inquire 
whether he were willing to resign all claim to the mummy, which 
was his property by right of discovery. 

It was a long time before he prevailed upon himself to visit the 
museum. At length some ladies begged him to take them over 
the college, and he could not well refuse. 

Old Jacob was leaning against the wall in his corner between 
the geological animals and the ancient Egyptian; he was dressed 
in his shroud, and very grim and horrible he looked, but he was 
surrounded by an admiring crowd, to whom Professor von 
Schenk was relating the true story of “Jacob’s Curse; or, the 
Mummy of Gottingen.” ' 
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THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER, 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


’T was fur from town—a tranquil, beauteous scene, 
Long valleys, scattered cottages, and brooks, 

Hills white with sheep, flowers, rustling woods of green— 
These Nature’s eloquent books: 

Here, like a lily shining by the water 

Feeding on sunbeams, grew the Squire’s young Daughter. 


Though no bright city-lady versed in art, 
Her air was playful, her arch smile could win; 
Feelings, like fountains, bubbled from her heart— 
Bright waves that showed how pure the thoughts within ; 
Her buoyant breast felt rarely grief or fears, 
Laughter far oft’ner in her eyes than tears. 


* When stooping in the morning midst her flowers, 
A fresher flower she seemed, all bloom, all light; 
When birds piped Day farewell from fading bowers, 
Her rosy lips as sweetly sang—good-night ! 
And when she looked on Evening’s world-hung skies, 
Grew brighter than the stars her wondering eyes. 


To her, the young, unschooled in thought or sorrow, 
Nature seemed one great rapture; all things smiled ; 

- The winds chimed music, and the scene could borrow, 
From her own soul, an aspect fair or-wild; 

Full of sweet dreams of flowers, brooks, skies above, 

She knew not yet thy meaning, passionate love! 


Yet soft affection warmed her yearning breast 
Tow’rd all things living, bird, or beast, or man; 
The silk-wing’d dove within her arms would rest, 
And at the tale of woe her eyes o’erran ; 
Laughter turned whispers by the sick and weak ; 
She smoothed the head of age, or kissed his cheek. 











The Squire's Daughter. 


Down in the hamlet where worn penury sighs, 
What shineth daily at’the poor man’s door? 
A spirit good, as come from paradise, 
And children round her group, and blessings pour; 
She fills their little room with joy and cheer ; 
Ah! what to them so lovely, or so dear? 


When rest woos labour to her welcome arms, 
In the small Sabbath-school that form is seen ; 
No proud preceptress, still she wins and charms, 
Her air, late gay and joyous, now serene: 
She warns or leads them, sweet to hearts and eyes, 
A whispering angel pointing to the skies. 


The Squire’s old faded pew where long-gone races, 
Now lapp’d in peaceful earth, breathed lowly prayer, 
Holds something pure and beautiful, that chases 
_ The gloom and sorrow memory flingeth there; 
That face illumes the spot, all shadows flee, 
The jewel on her breast less bright than she. 


Hark! to the rustic choir, each rude note telling 
Of warm devotion—music loud and strong ; 
Heard thro’ its harshness, one rich strain is swelling, 
Higher and sweeter, like a seraph’s song: 
"Tis the Squire’s Daughter singing, and all ears 
Are captive held, while rough eyes fill with tears. 


And thus she lives in this calm, rural scene, 

Not lost in yon full city’s brilliant maze; 
"Mong simple spirits here she shines a queen, 

Her loveliness still dazzling each charmed gaze; 
And thus she reigns, her empire hearts alone, 
Beauty, and worth, and truth, her gentle throne. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


PROSPECTS OF LIBERAL CONSERVATISM. 


The extra-parliamentary political manifesto of the Earl of 
Derby, the leader of Liberal Conservatism in the Upper House, 
is noteworthy as having had great weight with his party. The 
noble earl clearly defines the position of the Conservatives, when 
he says that he would rather see them forming a strong and com- 
pact Opposition, than for the fourth time in twenty years holding 
office without a tolerably assured majority. The Liberal party is 
now divided into sections, which have hardly an idea in common. 
Upon the education question, a large p would rather put the 
whole country to the expense of building new schools, than 
that Churchmen should be allowed to hold their own; whilst in 
Ireland, no education but that which is conferred by Roman 
Catholics is tolerated by the so-called Liberal party. One por- 
tion of the Liberals are in favour of ecclesiastical disestablish- 
ment and disendowment, another in favour of breaking down all 
large accumulations of property, and confiscating the land under 
one pretext or another. One party advocates colonial separation, 
another, colonial federation (the latter project being as Catares- 
tive and Imperial as it is Liberal). Des party would reform, 
the other annihilate the House of Lords, especially as an heredi- 
tary representation. With the Ballot Bill the old Liberal pro- 
— will have entirely disappeared, and nothing will remain 

ut ultra-democracy, demagogism, socialism, and republicanism, 
to fight against. Upon such questions most of the Liberals will 
become Conservatives according to the noble earl’s jown views; 
and according to that view, sal in the face of the totally new 
aspect of affairs in the country, there is no reason why a very 
large majority of Liberal-Conservatives may not arise in this 
very Parliament. If the days of Toryism are gone by, a portion 
of the Liberals have slided off so flagrantly into democracy and 
republicanism, that a Liberal-Conservative Government has be- 
come essential to the maintenance of the Church, the Monarchy, 
and the Constitution. 


THE FUTURE OF FRANCE, 


The fusion of the elder and junior branches of the Boutbon 
family, would unquestionably be a most desirable step towards the 
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reign of peace and order in France. The present Government 
is manifestly a temporary arrangement. A Republic with 
Gambetta and the Reds in the field, is an impossibility. It 
would lead to war, and result in further despoliation of territory. 
In case of civil war, Marshal Macmahon would have the choice 
between military dictatorship or the restoration of Napoleon. 
The Napoleonists have also a chance in a plebiscite or general 
voting of the ante The rule of Napoleon was perhaps best 
suited to the French temperament, till he adopted an ultra- 
Liberal, and to him and to France, a ruinous ime. The 
Emperor was also, with the exception of the prolonged occupation 
of Rome, generally attributed to other influences, liberal and 
enlightened in his religious, commercial, and administrative 
policy, and he was a staunch friend to England. 

The Orleans family. can boast of as distinguished a dynasty in 
the race of French See as the Benches, te0 both have been, 
althoagh we restored Louis XVIII. to-the throne, inimical to 
- England—witness the conduct of the Bourbons during the 
American War of Independence. The citizen king of the 
younger branch exhibited the same traditional policy in the case 
of the Spanish marriages, and M. “Thiers would have hurried 
France and England into war upon the Greek question, and then 
upon that of Syria, at the time of the Egyptian occupation. 

The succession of Henri V. to the throne of his fathers, with a 
reversion guaranteed to the Count of Paris, would, however, do 
most to soothe discord. The united families would have the 
support of all the aristocracy, the landed proprietors, the clergy, 
merchants, manufacturers, and indeed of all the well-to-do and 
educated classes, excepting in those cases were there is a strong 
political bias. 

The Comte de Chambord holds, however, by the white flag of 
Henri IV. and of his aneestors; he looks with justice upon all 
' that has occurred since the abdication of Charles X., as the off- 
spring of revolution. It is difficult to expect a fusion, then, upon 
any terms, save concession on the part of the Orleanists. In the 
mean time, one of the elder princes of that house, will, in all 
probability, soon be, as Louis Napoleon once was, President of 
the Legislative Chambers, and their party can thus look the 
future fairly in the face. 

But the return of the Orleanists to power, would only be a 
prolongation of the revolution. The days of Jesuitism, priest- 
craft, and protectionist monopolies, are gone;by, and France ought 
to have no more objection to restore Henri V., than the younger 
branch ought to have in recognising his legitimate claims, 
especially when their personal interests would at the same time 
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be served by the immediate restoration of their rights, privileges, 
and property, and a prospective reversion of the throne. 
Any-attempt to restore an old and worn-out system of things— 
opposed to modern intellectual development—would be ruinous to 
~ Sten and would leave it a prey to anarchy, or to the ambition 
of more enlightened and liberal powers. Italy will owe its salva- 
tion to a Constitutional Government. Austria is obliged to move 
in the same direction, and Spain will only attain order and pros- 
perity under a similar Constitutional régime, as far removed from 
revolutionary excesses on the one kcal as from absolutism and 
riestly-ascendancy on the other. With proper tees for 
liberty of conscience and person, and freedom of commerce, it 
would be impossible not to hail the restoration of the grand old 
historical race of the kings of France, as the best thing that could 
happen to unite parties. La Vieille Roche, the Ultramontanes, ' 
and the more remote rural populations, would look upon the 
restoration of the Orleanists without the intervention of the 
Bourbons, as an usurpation, as much as would the Republican 
arty. 
: To a country and a people labouring, then, under the most 
disastrous combination of foreign occupation, financial embarrass- 
ment and internal discord, with an incompetent, little-trusted 
Government, obliged to rule the nation from a suburb of its 
ancient capital, union would not only be strength, it would be 
actual salvation, and that can only be brought about, by doing, 
amidst many difficulties, that which is morally, historically, and 
nationally night. 





THE ALABAMA QUESTION. 


The San Juan question, alluded to in our last, has been referred 
to in Her Majesty’s speech at the opening of Parliament, as 
submitted to the arbitration of the Emperor of Germany. The 
so-called Alabama question has, however, assumed a very un- 

leasant aspect. The arbitrators are juris-consults assembled at 
een and cases have been laid before them on behalf of each 
party to the Treaty of Washington. It appears that in the case 
so submitted on behalf of the United States, large claims have 
been included which were understood by Her Majesty not to be 
within the province of the arbitrators. A friendly communica- 
tion made to ‘the Government of the United States, has been 
replied to by the statement that the said Government mean to 
hold by their version of the Treaty. This when, however 
— the terms of the Treaty may be (and Mr. Gladstone 


repudiates all ambiguity) it had been settled by protocols inter- 
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chan before the Treaty was negotiated, that all indirect or 
oe claims for damages should be excluded. This, also, 
after England had atoned for indirect injuries inflicted, by an 
ample spaleny, and had foregone all claims of expenses incurred 
by the raids on Canada and losses on cotton loans, in order to 
conciliate the United States and bring about a friendly termina- 
tion to a long lasting dispute! 

The American Times admits that the United States “never 
hoped that Great Britain would settle the portentous and un- 
measurable losses set forth in the American case,” and “the 
claims for consequential damages,” it adds, are “too vast in value 


to become the basis of legal demand and satisfaction.” General _ 


Butler is also said to have admitted, that to urge such claims is 
outside of what was. understood, if not clearly expressed. 

On the other hand, while the more violent papers a to the 
arbitration of the bayonet, more moderate organs of public opinion 
argue, with some degree of justice, that the interpretation of the 
- Treaty belongs to the boards of arbitration, and they declare that 
the United States will abide all decisions. If the Treaty is §0 
‘unambiguous as Mr. Gladstone states it to be, any expressions of 
opinion, as to indirect claims outside the Treaty, should be dis- 
regarded, and the arbitration proceeded with, or the position 
assumed by the World were adopted to the effect, that “if the 
claim for indirect damages was only brought forward after the 
British Commissioners had been led to suppose that it would not 
be brought forward, the proper and straightforward course will 
be to withdraw it. In the contrary case, the United States will 
not yield,” the question would be soon settled; but in the mean- 
time the American press is almost unanimous in declaring that 
“should England fail to settle promptly any bill of damages that 
the conference might award against her, the American Govern- 
ment would simply exercise the right of a judgment creditor, and 
| pay itself out of such property of the debtor as may be found 

nearest to hand and most convenient for seizure,” in other words 
it would, “ with provocation and a good opportunity foreclose the 


mortgage on Canada.” 


LIVINGSTONE. 


The interest felt throughout the country in the fate of this 
long-enduring, indomitable explorer, the actual departure of 
an expedition of succour and relief, the extent of private con- 
tributions, and the numerous public meetings held in support of 
the undertaking, have induced us to avail ourselves of a few 
notes, in which the light thrown upon the traveller’s later jour- 
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neyings by the letters from the chief of the American 
dition, are critically interpreted in connexion wilh previous in- 
formation that has been received at various times. 

Livingstone left England in 1865, and arrived in Bombay on 
the 3rd January, 1866. He crossed thence to many ig 4 on the 
east African coast, and was at a point thirty miles up the Ruvuma 
river when heard of in May, 1866. Passing up the Ruvuma 
into an unknown country, he turned southward to round the 
extremity of Lake Nyassa, and again facing north-westward, 
arrived at Bemba (the position of which he gives in 10 deg, 
10 min. S. lat., 31 deg. 50 min. E. long.), and where he remained 
during January and February, 1867. 

In April, 1867, he discovered Lake Liemba, or Bemba, south 
of Tanganyika, and going westward thence found Lake Moero 
on the 8th of September. In December, 1867, he was at 
Cazembe’s Town, the true position, and indeed the existence of 
which has been hitherto a point of much discussion among geo- 
oe. Livingstone a it in 8 deg. 40 min. 8., and 
28 deg. 20 min. E. ‘From this he made an attempt to go north- 
ward in the country west of Tanganyika, intending to cross the 
lake to Ujiji, but was brought to a standstill by the abundance 
of water which flooded the country, and he returned to Cazembe’s 
in February or March, 1868. | 

From Cazembe’s Town he proceeded south to Lake Bangweolo, 
whence he sent his last important letters in July, 1868. He 
a to have passed back hence by Cazembes Town, and 
foiled on the western shore of Lake Tanganyika, to have followed 
the eastern shore to Ujiji, since the last short letter received from 
the traveller by Dr. Kirk at Zanzibar is dated Ujiji, May, 1869. 
In this he states that Tanganyika and “Nyige Chowambe” (sup- 
posed to be the same as the Albert Nyanza, or Baker's Lake), 
are, as so long advocated in the pages of the New Monthly 
Magazine, “one water.” It has been deduced from this that 
Livingstone had probably made an excursion to the north of 
Tanganyika before this time. He announced at the same time 
his intention of going to Manyema, on the west of Tanganyika, 
where there was said to be a great lake, to which the waters of 
the western drainage converge. In June, 1870, Sheikh Said, or 
Sayyid, writing from Unyanyembe, stated that Livingstone had 
gone westward to Manimes (Manyema: this name appears, like 
most others, in many forms in the reports), and was expected to 
return soon. Mr. Churchill, writing from Zanzibar on the 18th 
of November, 1870, had no more recent intelligence than this. 

Dr. Kirk, however, received two letters from Arab traders in 
Ujiji on March 10, 1871, announcing that Livingstone was at a 
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lace named Manakoso, in Menama (Manyema), with Muhammad 
Gharib, during October or November, 1870, but “helpless, 
without means, and with few followers.” 
Such was our information regarding the traveller in the begin- 
ning of 1871, when the American expedition for his aid was in 
reparation at Zanzibar. Mr. Stanley, the chief of that 
ition, left Bagamoyo, on the coast, on the Ist of April 1871, 
and following a route somewhat to northward of that taken by 
Burton, Speke, and Grant, arrived at Kihihava, on the basin of 
Thara. This is the same plain as that on which the Arab post 


_of Kazeh stands, and it lies in the centre of the native district 


of Unanyembe, more than two-thirds of the way from : Zanzibar 
to Lake Tanganyika, and hence Mr. Stanley dated his report. 
Mr. Stanley appears, however, to have obtained information 
about Livingstone, or some other white man, from Arab traders 
at various points of his journey from the coast to this station, 
both on the Ungerengeri river, called Lungerengeri by Speke, 


- at Mpwapwa, Kusuri, and Kubuga, the Rubuga of Speke, not 


far from Kazeh. These traders described him as an old man, 
with a long beard almost white, which description has Jed some 
to question the identity, but the traders also gave other marks 
of identification which leave. little doubt that Livingstone was 
meant. A year or two of such a climate, with no means, would 
effect a great change in the appearance of any man. One of 
these Arab traders says that he had seen him at Ujiji in 1870, 
and that-he was then about_to go to Marungu, south of Tangan- 
yika and Untema (Manyema *), which shows that Livingstone 
robably stayed at Ujiji until the beginning of 1870. Another 
new that the white man had gone to Mantema (Manyema), 
but said that he had met with a bad accident, and would return 
to Ujiji when he had recovered; a third said that Livingstone’s 
men had deserted him. Others confirmed the fact that he had 


, gone across the lake early in 1870, and that he had accompanied 


an Arab caravan to Lake Manyema, a much larger water than 
Tanganyika. Unfortunately, there is superadded to all this, 
that a caravan from Ukonogo, which is presumed to be in the 
Manyema country, brought the news that he was dead. 

This sad view of the subject would, taking all the circum- 
stances of the case into consideration, and the ae time that has 


elapsed since direct intelligence from the great traveller himself 
has been received, appear, however desponding, to be a very 
likely one; but, luckily, Mr. Stanley reports having heard at 
Kazeh that Livingstone was on the road from Lake Manyema 
to Ujjiji, the said lake being described as fifteen camps, or some 
hundred to a hundred and fifty miles south-south-west from the 
western shore of Tanganyika. 
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The lake, then, thus placed west of Ugubba (U. guhha of 
Burton), falls into the position assigned by Livingstone’s letters 
of 1868, to Lake Ulenge, “ a lake with many islands.” There 
is, indeed, every reason to believe that Lake Manyema is, like 
Victoria Nyanza, a collection of lakes and swamps, which, like 
Liemba, or Bemba and Moero, further to the south, supply 
Lake Tanganyika, itself a continuation of the Nile lakes. There 
may, therefore, be several lakes known by different names at the . 
dry season, and these may, during the rainy season, assume the 
appearance of one immense lake, larger, as it has been described, 
than Lake Tanganyika itself. 

Taking all that we can thus learn into consideration, it would 
ap that Livingstone crossed Lake Tanganyika and proceeded 
to Manyema in the beginning of 1870, probably in May, when 
the dry season begins; remained in the neighbourhood of 
Manyema in an apparently destitute condition until July, 1871, 
when Mr. Stanley Lesed at Kazeh that he was on his way back 
to Ujjiji. ; 

Mr. Stanley intended to advance towards Ujjiji, a well-known 
town on the eastern shores of Lake Tanganyika, in a central 
situation, and near the junction of the river Malagarasi, with 
supplies to meet Livingstone coming from the west, and expected 
to arrive there in August, 1871; but most unfortunately, at the 
moment when he was about to proceed, fighting broke out be- 
tween the Arab slave-traders and the natives a day’s journey 
westward of Kazeh, and Mr. Stanley becoming entangled in the 
dispute, was abandoned by the Arabs, four of his men were 
Killed, and he himself, weak and ill from fever, barely escaped 
with his life. This information, received at Zanzibar in Se 
tember, 1871, is the latest which has been forwarded to England. 

The attempts to send supplies to Livingstone under native 
escort have proved as lamentable failures as the American E 
dition unfortunately promises to be. The first set of goods sent 
off by Dr. Kirk left Zanzibar in October, 1869, and passed 
through Unyanyembe in June, 1870; but, meanwhile, seven men 
of the escort had died of cholera, and the provisions had been 
drawn upon by the survivors. The remainder, however, was 
carried to Ujiji, and arrived there in November, 1870, and 
afterwards a part was’ forwarded towards Manokoso, in Man- 
yema, where Livingstone was supposed to be, but the greater 
— of the goods were still lying at Ujiji at the end of April, 
1871. 


A second set of supplies, got ready under Mr. Churchill’s care, 
left Zanzibar in November or December, 1870, but was detained 
at Bagamoyo, whilst the escort amused themselves, until February, 
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1871, when Dr. Kirk went over to the mainland to hasten their 
departure. The goods reached Unyanyembe in August, 1871, 
and were sent on thence towards Uji, but returned to Kazeh 
on account of the death of the chief man in charge. Mr. Stanley 
was commissioned by Dr. Kirk to make arrangements for for- 
warding these to Livingstone ; but in the disastrous issue of his 
expedition it is uncertain how long they may remain still in 
Unyanyembe. It is possible that, late in 1870 or early in 1871, 
a small portion of the first supplies may have reached Living- 
stone beyond Tanganyika, and that with the aid thus afforded he 
may be returning, as Mr. Stanley has heard; but on this point 
there must be the ‘greatest uncertainty, until further news is 
received, 

Mr. H. C. Angelo is of opinion that Livingstone will be found 
in the vicinity of the Congo, or the upper waters of that river. 
This is a theory phvcused by others, and at one time entertained 
by the late Sir R. I. Murchison. It is quite possible from the 
antecedents of Livingstone, whose wanderings previously carried 
him to that part of Africa, that it may be so, and that the 
missing traveller may turn up on the western coast. It certainly 
would not add greatly to the expenses if a small party was sent 
in that direction, with the assistance of the Portuguese, and the 


- results would at all events be beneficial to the progress of our 


acquaintance with the interior of a continent where each new 
discovery is a surprise, and almost wherever a desert was’supposed 
to be, water is found! 


OUR COMMUNICATIONS WITH FRANCE, 


Captain Edmund Wilson, R.N., writes to the B 9 declaim- 
ing er steam ferries, as advocated by the French Commis- 
sion, by Admiral Robinson, Mr. Reid, and others. “A steam- 
ferry,” he says, “may answer very well in crossing rivers or 
estuaries, such as the Firth of Forth, at Leith, but in a sea-way, 
such as it must encounter in the Channel, the whole train would 
topple over (a pleasant prospect for the passengers), unless parti- 
cularly well secured, which operation would incur considerable 
delay in starting.” Another objection presents itself, in the fact 
that if there was the least swell either in embarking or disembark- 
ing, heavy trains could not be put on board with safety. Allto- 
gether Captain Wilson considers the scheme of a steam-ferry 
com the Channel “a most unsailor-like and insane under- 
taking.” 

Although those who have ‘gone across the Channel by the 
night ial when the one-fourth who are first on board lay them- 
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selves at full length on all the sofas below and the benches on 
deck, taking the places of three, and leaving the other three- 
fourths to rest on paddle-boxes, or.wherever they can, must feel 
that more commodious vessels are wanted ; still it is impossible 
to see any netessity for transporting the trains, as well as the 
and their luggage. It would be both at embarking 
and disembarking, and in the passage a most perilous venture. 
What we want, as Captain Wilson justly points out, are mode- 
rately fast but powerful sea boats, fit to contend with the heaviest 
cross sea, and capable of accommodating a large number of pas- 
sengers in a fine spacious saloon on deck, with a level platform 
- above, affording a pleasant promenade for those who can enjoy 
such during the passage. 

A company has, in the mean time, been registered for the 
p of excavating a tunnel under the Channel, and a trial 
Dalt is to be sunk in the chalk on the English side of the Straits 
of Dover. There is possibly nothing impracticable in carrying 
out such a scheme. It is a question of science, time, and expense. 
The two latter involve, however, the further consideration, as to 
how long, supposing the tunnel to be carried out in half a 
century hence, 1t would be before there could be any return made 
for the time and capital that would be requisite to bring about a 
successful issue. 

We do not despair of living to see a company established to 
convey passengers from London to New York, vid Constantinople, 
India, China, Behring’s Strait, and California. That, too, with- 
out the aid of ieuaiale under the Channel or Behring’s Strait. 
From London to Constantinople is in a fair way of being carried 
out, and the line is already in the course of being prolonged by 
Asia Minor to the Valley of the Euphrates. The through railway 
in India is in active operation, and it may one day be prolonged 
to China. At all events, the navigation of the Irrawaddy has 
been opened, as well as that of the Yangtse Kiang, and. an 
“Amoor Navigation Company” is in existence. Then, again, 
railway communication between California and New York is an 
established fact ; so that there are no links in the chain wanting 
that would not be beneficial to the countries concerned. 

The ET of the Dominion of Canada, it is further to be 
observed, is also, it is now stated on authority, about to construct a 
railway through British territory to the Pacific Ocean—an under- 
taking the importance of which we have long since advocated, 
and the advantages of which to future colonisation, to the inter- 
course of the world, to the prosperity of the countries concerned, 
to the strength of the Dominion, and-to that of the British 
Empire, have been discussed at length in the pages of the New 
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Monthly Magazine. The trade and traffic of the Amoor to the 
eastward would in such a case centre in British Columbia, rather 
than in California. 


ANGLO-INDIAN ROUTES. 


It is difficult to appreciate in a moment all that is held out to 
fature travellers by the projected tian railways. The line, 
said to be in course of construction, from Cairo to Khartum, will 
not only open all the Lower Nile to Philae and the cataracts, 
past the Pyramids, by the Thebaid, to the junction of the White 
and Blue Niles, but it will also embrace Merde, probably the 
most ancient seat of civilisation onthe Nile. It will then turn by 
the beautiful valley of the Blue Nile into Abyssinia, which it is 
to cross to Suwakim. Thence steamers will convey passengers 
direct to India, or to Suez, whence the traveller can return ito 


‘Cairo and Alexandria. It will thus be possible “to do” the Nile 


and have a fortnight’s or a month’s shooting in the Abyssinian 


highlands, in less time than the old Dahabiyah would have 


worked its way past the first cataracts. It would seem as if, 
supposing the difficulties of the line to be the same, the Bay. of 
Tajurra would be the best terminus from Khartum to India; 
even Aden would be’ less retrograde than Suwakim; but the 
latter ap to have been determined upon, and probably the 
other will soon follow. | 

With respect to other lines to India, a correspondent of the 
“Journal of the Society of Arts.” suggests a line from Acre to 
Mohamra, which would have to be carried in great part through 
a wilderness. The writer advocates these two points as termini, 
as occupying “strong strategic positions.” But one belongs to 
the Sultan, the other to the Shah. Acre again, although artifi- 
cially defended, is not in so strong a natural position as Seleucia 
—the terminus proposed by others. Seleucia would almost 
virtually belong to elsever regenerates it. 

In the mean time, the Turkish administration, which seems to 
have awoken from its sleep of seven centuries, bids fair to settle 
the question, while we are discussing it. The line from Con- 
stantinople to Ismid is in a fair way of construction. It is to be 
—— by order of the Minister of Public Works to Eski- 

hehr. When this is accomplished, the prolongation to Koniyah 


‘is certain, and then the further prolongation by the Gates of 


Cilicia and Syria to the River Euphrates will follow as a matter 
of course. 3 
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SCANDINAVIAN MYTHOLOGY. 


The ordinary view of Freyja’s car drawn by cats is, that the 
cats refer to her position as goddess of love, as the correspondin 
Egyptian goddess Bubastis is represented with a cat's lead. 
Bergmann, in his recent works on Norse mythology» “La Fasci- 
nation de Gulfi” and “Le Message de Skirnir,” thinks the cat, a 
domestic animal whose favourite resting-place is on the hearth, 
belongs to Freyja as the household goddess, whose name, in fact, 
means ruler or mistress-in the sense of a wife or mother of a 
family. The explanation is in every sense more acceptable than 
the one borrowed from Egyptian mythology. In the same 
manner Bergmann says the god Thor generally goes on foot, 
because in the seventh century, when the Scandinavian popula- 
tion began to be divided into peasants and nobles, Thor bccinl 
the patron of the former, and followed.their custom in this 
respect, whilst Odin, the god of the warlike aristocracy, seldom 
— except riding on his steed Sleipnir. 

-Bergmann’s works are, it is worth recording, published for 
the benefit of the Strasburg library, which, it is gratifying to 
hear, is, by the purchase of the fine Heitz collection, once more 
the richest in the world in Alsatian literature. The library will, 
it is said, soon number two hundred thousand volumes. A rare 
manuscript, “ Strasburg Chronicle,” that of J. J. Meyer, is to be 
— in the next volume of fhe “ Bulletins des Monuments 

istoriques d’ Alsace.” 


FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 


Sir Henry Rawlinson remarked, in some observations upon an 
“ Account of an Excursion into the interior of Southern Arabia,” 
by Captain S. V. Miles, that whether the Queen of Sheba came 
from Sanii’é (vulgo, Senaar), or from Saba, it was impossible to 
say, but it was, he added, a very remarkable thing that through- 
out all antiquity these Arabians were found to be frequently 
.governed by queens, being the only civilised nation of antiquity 
who had this peculiarity.—-Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society, vol. xv. p. 333. 

This does not, however, seem to be quite correct. For it 
appears from the old writers that this was also particularly the 
case in that part of Senaar which Cambyses called Meroé, after 
his sister, whom he probably placed on the throne, according to 
the custom of the country. “One remarkable feature,” says 4 
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writer in the “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman .Geography,” 
Art., Meroé, “is, that the sceptre was so often held by female 
sovereigns, whereas in AUgypt we find a queen regnant only once 
mentioned—Nitocris, in the third dynasty.” We lore a Saba, 
with ancient ruins, vulgarised into Sobat, or Sabat, in Meroé, as 
well as in Southern Arabia, and the circumstance of females 
reigning in the latter as well as the former, applies thus, in as far 
as regards the native country of the Queen of Sheba is con- 
cerned, both ways. 

It is, indeed, curious to find that the sway of female sovereigns 
dates from the most remote antiquity. In a memoir on the 
“Early History of Babylonia,” by G. Smith, published in the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archxology, vol. i. part i, 
mention isfmade of no less than three reigning sovereigns. 
Belat-surat, the earliest known queen in the Euphrates Valley. 
and Ellat-gula, the last of the dynasty of Sargon. Sa-am-mu- 
ra-mat, well known in history as Semiramis, was, if Queen of 
Babylonia, which is doubtful, the wife of Vulnirari, King of 
Assyria. For Ellat, we should probably read Belat—the femi- 
nine of Bel. 


AFFINITIES IN THE ANIMAL CREATION. 


Professor Evan Beneden, of Brussels, has come to the con- 
clusion that the limuli, or king crabs, are not crustaceous, or of 
the crab order of beings, but that their development shows the 
closest resemblance to that of the scorpions and other arachnids, 
or creatures of the spider tribe. The well-known fossil trilobites, 


are, he also tells us, in the same category as the limuli, to which 


they have a great affinity. M. Barrande, in his work on the 
Silurian system of Central Bohemia, notices the absence of 
trilobites from the Cambrian system, where are pon 
pteropoda, and other more or less developed forms of animal life, 
and their sudden appearance in the primordial fauna, repeated 
by the cephalopoda at the beginning of the second, and by the 
fishes at the end of the third fauna, as opposed to the Darwinian 
theory. But if the trilobites can be shown to belong to the 
spider tribe, this objection to the order of filiation would be done 
away with. Professor Owen differs, however, from the conclu- 
sions arrived at by Professor Beneden. He thinks the king crab 
may be called a crustacean, but that its type indicates characters 
subsequently appropriated and intensified in the air-breathing 
members of the apterous insects of Linnzus. 

Professor Giinther has in the same manner shown the affinity 
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of ceratodus,a genus of ganoid fishes inhabiting the rivers of 
Queensland, in Australia, to lepidosiren and dipterus, and he 
arrives at the conclusion that the ganoid and cartilaginous fishes 
approach to the batrachian, or frog type, in many important 
parts of their organisation. 

When we consider the habits of many of these fishes, some of 
which climb up mangroves, whilst others, by the aid of their 
“sr qc developed opercula, jump about in the mud in the 

ot sun at the tidal mouth of the river Euphrates (“ Researches 
in Assyria,” &c., p. 135), the affinity thus established is not sur- 

rising. Professor Agassiz is said to have discovered a fish that 

uilds a nest in the drifting seaweed of the Gulf stream, has a 
fin like a hand, and that walks rather than swims. These facts 
all tend to corroborate the axiom of the great Swedish naturalist, 
that “ Natura non fit saltis.” 


CITIES OF OPHIR. 


The discovery of ancient sites in this remote portion of the 
lobe has been remarked upon at —_ in the pages of the 
New Monthly Magazine. ~It appears that the famous German 
explorer, Carl Manch, has recently discovered the remains of 
another city about two hundred geographical miles west of the 
port of Sofala, and a little more than a hundred miles north of 
the river Limpopo. Herr Manch found the ruins of buildings 
with walls thirty feet high, fifteen feet thick, and four hundred 
and fifty feet across, a tower, and other erections formed exclu- 
eg of hewn granite, without mortar, and with ornaments 
which seem to show that they are neither Portuguese nor Arabian, 
but that they belong to a much more remote antiquity, not im- 
ve to the age of the Pheenicians or Tyrians, and of King 
olomon. 








